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W. C. Tackett, Inc., Builders, Chicago 





Onners Vlanlting Safe Home Livestment 


WILL THANK YOU FOR SPECIFYING 


1 CELOTEX GUARANTEED INSULATION \) 





Herman Bruns, Architect 


Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing and Lath Delights Owners 
With Lifetime Insulation, Fuel Savings, Low Net Cost 


OST home owners have a fairly defi- 

nite idea of what they want. Few of 
them are familiar with all the features 
they should have in a new home—to give 
it needed structural strength and year- 
round comfort—to make it economical 
to heat—to make it easily salable in case 
resale becomes necessary, thus protecting 
their investment. 

They look to you for guidance on the 
points which are unfamiliar to them. For 
instance, most owners today know they 
want insulation. But in many cases it is 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Please send complete information about Celotex 


Cuaranteed Insulation. 
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left to you to recommend the most serv- 
iceable, the most economical insulation for 
sidewalls and top-floor ceilings. 

By specifying Celotex Guaranteed In- 
sulation, you will earn their everlasting 
thanks. Because Celotex Vapor-seal 
Sheathing and Vapor-seal Lath provide 
needed structural strength and continu- 
ous fuel savings—because these products 
are permanently protected against ter- 
mites and dry rot by the exclusive, pat- 
ented Ferox Process—and because they 
are guaranteed in writing for the life of the 


lew ow eeeesenesanseanaans| 


building!* Yet, with all these advantages, 
Celotex Guaranteed Insulation is eco- 
nomical—because it replaces other needed 
materials! 





CELOTEX SPURS BUILDING 


Celotex national advertising now tells 
your clients: “NOW IS THE TIME TO 
BUILD! It is a hedge against inflation ¢ 
Financing is easy e Interest rates are 
low e Material costs are low e Labor 
is plentiful!” 











*When issued, applies only within Continental United States 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BUILDING 


INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS «+ ROCK WOOL BLANKETS, BATTS 

GYPSUM PLASTERS, LATH, WALL BOARDS 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 


PRODUCTS 
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LAKE COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS 
SANATORIUM 


A distinguished addition to the roll call of modern Ameri- 
can buildings. 
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RECENT WORK OF VICTORINE 
AND SAMUEL HOMSEY 


A varied portfolio of modern and traditional architecture 
by two Delaware architects. 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Architecture for the Man in the Street 


Apprentices 
Art in the Preparatory Schools. 


THE DIARY 


Rambling remarks of a peripatetic observer. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the small house series. Interior- 
exterior photographs ... floor plans... critical comment 
-.. Cost data... construction outlines, 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Latex cushions aid architect in designing furniture 


Laminated wood arches offer an interesting new design 
form. 
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CBS STUDIOS, NEW YORK CITY 


Remodeling on a giant scale, with polished stucco, special 
air conditioning, and ‘‘acoustivanes”’ thrown in. 


BUILDING MONEY 


One full year of war bends Canada’s building curve up- 
ward—a reassuring record for U. S. builders now entering 
a year of national defense . . . Owensboro, Ky., scrapes 
the bottom of the low cost house market with three-room 
dwellings with lot at $1,750... A case-by-case diagnosis 
of eight ailing FHA-insured rental housing projects 
From mansion to rooming house to apartment—a con- 
vincing remodeling case history ... A small Indianapolis 
subdivision benefits by architectural design ... Building's 
vital statistics charted and tabulated. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Chicago’s Auditorium, Sullivan, Adler—remarks by Frank 
Lloyd Wright ... News in photographs. 


BOOKS 


Modern houses in the U. S. ... Houses by Royal Barry 
Wills... Housing in Scandinavia. 


LETTERS 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





BUILDING TRENDS. A seasonally expected June drop in 


residential permits put Building’s cumulative half-year total in 





PERMITS 
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(Source: U. S. Dept. of Labo 











some 2,100 reporting cities a shade below the healthy 1939 level Monthly Data First six months 
(see tabulation, right). The industry entered the second half- oe Racery Man ao hue "39 ales Comparison 
year with the recorded mortgage volume up 15 per cent, FHA wr 

home mortgage insurance up 10 per cent, marriages up 7 per cent, Residential .......... 994.0 —23% — 6% $575.7 + 4% 
costs fractionally higher than a year ago but down slightly from Non-residential 49.4 +1 —24 256.4 —14 
their mid-winter highs, rents steady, foreclosures down (see charts Additions, repairs. . 34.4 411 +10 166.9 i 
and statistics, p. 216). a ce? oF —9 999.0 ai 








TO DEFEND. National Defense de- 
velopments of the month on Building’s 
far-flung front: 

P Disclosure that Congress would have 
balked at the housing amendment au- 
thorizing USHA to build defense projects 
had it realized it was tacked on a naval 
expansion bill (Arcu. Forum, July 1940, 
p. 2). Eager to leave for the Republican 
National Convention, Congress passed the 
bill without careful reading, now accuses 
USHA of trickery for having sneaked into 
the legislation. However, at mid-month, 
USHA still had no additional funds with 
which to try its new wings. 

P Introduction of a bill (unlikely of 
enactment) to appropriate $70 million for 
the Navy to use in building its own 
housing. Sponsor: Representative Vinson 
of Georgia, Chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee who did not realize 
the meaning of the USHA amendment to 
his Naval expansion bill, had a vague 
notion that FHA would do the building. 
P Introduction of another bill (more 
likely of passage) by Senator Wagner of 
New York which would give the President 
$300 million for defense housing to be 
divided as he sees fit among existing 
agencies in the building business—the 
War and Navy Departments, Public 
Building Administration, FSA and USHA. 
Chances are that the dollars would be 
dealt to all these agencies. 

P Appointment of Architect Stephen H. 
Voorhees to the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission as consultant to Chief 
William H. Harrison of the Construction 
Division. 

> Announcement by Army experts that it 
will cost about $350 per man to provide 
temporary housing for draftees called to 
the colors under the pending compulsory 
service bill. Scope of the task is indicated 
by the Army’s desire to have some 550,- 
000 new men under arms by year-end. 
Probability is that this rush order will be 
given to private large scale residential 
builders by the War Department on the 
basis of directly negotiated contracts (a 
cost-plus-fee, rather than the usual cost- 
plus-percentage basis) . Since the buildings 
will be frame, army housing will involve a 
colossal carpentry job. 


> Assignment to National Defense Hous- 
ing Coordinator Charles F. Palmer and 
his new assistant, former Assistant 
USHAdministrator Jacob Crane, of these 
general powers: 1) To conduct surveys 
of general and specific defense housing 
preblems and see that necessary action 
is taken. 2) To determine whether con- 
struction should be handled by private or 
Government builders and to cooperate 
with both. 3) To coordinate all defense 
housing activities. 4) To explore existing 
housing legislation, draft any needed legis- 
lation. 5) To forecast exact housing needs 
from information supplied by the Defense 
Advisory Commission. 

Latest Washington advice indicates 
that the Public Buildings Administration 
will handle all self-liquidating Government 
housing, that USHA will step in only 
where subsidies are required. 


TO MARKET. Newest contender for 
a place in the prefabrication sun is PHC 
Housing Corp., currently the subject of 


considerable attention in several maga- 


zines of general circulation. Having spent 
ten years and “hundreds of thousands of 
on design and production re- 
search, cost analysis and the construction 
and demolition of a half-dozen handmade 


dollars” 





Seidman 


Architect Corbett—-the C in PHC 
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indoor houses, the newcomer in recent 
months has changed its name (from Pre- 
built Housing Corp.), moved its New 
York City offices to the top story of an 
old midtown building (from an_ old 
uptown movie studio) and bought a Jack- 
son, Miss., plant (from a wood working 
company). But, contrary to the claims of 
some reporters, the newly installed ma- 
chinery is not turning out houses at the 
would-be record rate of “several dozens a 
week.” Month ago, PHC’s Jackson plant 
had accounted for only one more indoor 
house, plus parts for two others which 
were scheduled for shipment to faraway 
New York State. 

To show for its sizable investment in 
research, PHC has a new house building 
technique which looks good but not sim- 
ple and inexpensive. Principal features: A 
20-in. module, a “bridge” frame of 1 x 6 
in. wood members reenforced with steel; 
lap siding with attached insulation which 
hooks on the frame; panels of copper or 
conventional roofing material similarly ap- 
plied; narrow floor, wall and ceiling panels 
which are clipped in place; a porcelain 
enamel steel bathroom-kitchen plumbing 
assembly not unlike Pierce Foundation’s 
pride and joy (Arcu. Forum, May 1940, 
p. 365). Advantages claimed: 100 per 
cent prefabrication of “assemblies,” 100 
per cent salvage value, conventional ap- 
pearance, strength, quick erection with 
little skilled labor and without nails and 
—yet to be proved—low costs. 

Potentially, PHC Housing Corp. is big, 
for several interested big names are po- 
tential financiers and several potential 
orders may mean big business. But, de 
spite its auspicious and much ballyhooed 
start, the corporation undoubtedly has 
many lessons still to learn—both in the 
shop and in the field. Prefabrication 1s 
a tough game. In more than 40 years o! 
trying by more than 100 contestants no 
one has nicked the bull’s-eye, and only 
two or three have even hit the target 
So, a large gallery is waiting to check the 
marksmanship of one-time automake 
Ernest W. Pavey (P), Viennese enginee! 
Henry Hasenburger (H) and Rockefelle: 
Center Architect Harvey Wiley Corbett 
(C) who comprise the PHC first team. 
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MASONITE PRESDWOOD TEMPRTILE Wt ins 2 mosh inthe 


budget, and you're using the pro- 
verbial “shoe horn” to try to squeeze 

~ «+ NO NEED FOR A SHOE HORN ras 
in all the extras, let Masonite Presd- 
wood Temprtile help you save dol- 


lars. It’s the practical, inexpensive 












































on way to get the tile effects you want 
"7 —without sacrifice in construction 
quality. This hard, all-wood board 
is there “for good,” once it’s prop- 
2 erly applied. There’s no breakage 
nt and it won't shrink, warp, split or 
a crack when used according to in- 
Pw 
an structions. The two rooms shown 
| . 
% here have been designed expressly 
ng to illustrate the flexibility of Presd- 
of . 
“i wood Temprtile, and the man y 
he unusual effects that can be easily 
3a ‘ : 
nt achieved at exceptionally low cost. 
or 
ich 
ay 
FOR UTILITY ALONE, this bathroom deserves special mention. There's ample space for towels 
p P 
in and toiletries without that “storeroom" air. The uses of Presdwood Temprtile are in good 
ng taste. And notice how easily the board can be cut to fit into small places to give an over-all 
m- effect of spotless smartness. For this room, the board could be enameled any pastel shade 
A with a contrasting color for striping. The framing around the tub has a lot of utility value 
C6 because it not only provides a seat for foot bathing, but also allows an extra cabinet for soaps. 
el; 
ich 
or 
Ap- 
els 
ain REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
ing 
n’s 
10 THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
per SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
100 COPYRIGHT 1940, MASONITE CORPORATION 
ap- 
ith  Sialiaetiattiamia a tte ai atta ies "7 
nd | | 
| I | 
ie | F you would like to examine a_ | 
D0- | sample of Masonite Presdwood | 
al Temprtile Free, just fill out and : 
de mail this coupon to: 
vec! | | 
has | MASONITE CORPORATION | 
the | Dept. AF-9-40 | 
is 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
of 
no | | 
“ae | Name 
| 
at . is . . ° 
h COMPLETE, even to a built-in radio in the china cabinet. Presdwood Temprtile is a wise | Address —-— —- | 
<4 . ° ° ° e 
a material to select for kitchens because it can be kept clean with little effort, and it does | a | 
a not absorb cooking odors. Here it might be enameled white, with black enamel striping. Se: om | 
" Indirect lighting can be installed in the overhead wall valances which, incidentally, are Stete 
ott made of Masonite Tempered Presdwood. This material is also excellent for the counter tops, 
| because it is able to stand up under years of hard service without scuffing or scratching. a ee J 
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TO PRESS. Waving Vol. 1, No. 1 of 
the United Construction Workers News, 
C1O’S infant building union last month 
ianned out the sole candle on its birth- 
day cake, dried the ink of its first pub- 
lishing venture. A modest, four-page semi- 
monthly, the new mouthpiece of United 
Construction Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee spoke many interesting facts and 
opinions to its members in 30 States: 
PAn editorial message from UCWOC’s 
bushy-browed Chairman Alma D. Lewis, 
brother of CIO’s bushy-browed President 
John L—‘It is clear that 20th Century 
building methods are demanded in the 
current period. Jurisdictional disputes, 
racketeering, restraints on production, and 
the whole mess of craft unionism, is out- 
moded and impossible to maintain at 
a time when speed is of the essence on 
so much of the new construction.” 

P Review of UCWOC’s first year—wage 
agreements on an industrial union basis 
signed with “several hundred” contrac- 
tors: 155 local unions chartered. 

PA jab at AFL—‘Work on a $14 mil- 
lion project for occupancy by the War 
Department and the Defense Commis- 
sion” and “more than 2,000 workers were 
made idle in Washington ... as the re- 
sult of a jurisdictional strike by AFL 
craft unions.” Reason: dispute over who 
should build wooden “horses”—carpenters 
or plasterer’s helpers. Solution: a tem- 
porary compromise pending a final juris- 
dictional award—no more “horses.” 
Greetings from CIO President John L. 
Lewis—"The program of the UCWOC 
must proceed with all vigor until the 
workers in every phase of construction 
are united into a powerful organization 
that can protect them against the vicis- 
situdes in an industry that has operated 
for too long on a basis of jungle law. . . .” 





TO COURT. Lost amid the blare of 
national 
cent 


defense headlines has been re- 
news of Trust-buster Thurman Ar- 
nold’s drive against alleged restraints of 
building trade. But, the Justice Depart- 
ment is doing business as usual. To wit: 
month ago in Pittsburgh eighteen of the 
topmost local and national officials in 
AFL’s populous carpenter union (includ- 
ing International President William L. 
“Big Bill” Hutcheson and his entire ex- 
ecutive board) lost their fight to escape 


prosecution under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act when Federal Judge F. P. 
Schoonmaker dismissed their demurrers 


to a conspiracy indictment. The way was 
thus opened for the first actual court 
trial—probably in November—to be held 
as a result of the “Buster” Arnold’s six- 
month grand jury investigation of the 
Smoky City’s building industry. 


TO SLEEP. An important and grow- 
ing naval center, Seattle would seem to 
merit the early attention of National De- 
fense housers. Reports last month from 


Tue Forum’s local correspondent indi- 
‘ate that the ever-increasing number of 


navy yard workers in the vicinity may 
not work long for want of better living 
quarters. 

Narrowest of the housing bottlenecks 
is at Bremerton, home of the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard just west of Seattle. In addi- 
tion to a 15,000 civilian population—up 
50 per cent from the 1930 census—Brem- 
erton now has 7-8,000 Naval officers and 
men plus 7,900 Navy Yard workers. The 
latter group is larger than at any time 
during World War I. 

Despite the denials of the local Apart- 
ment QOperators Assn., which sees no 
housing shortage and asserts that rents 
have not been raised, impartial observers 
offer convincing evidence that Bremer- 
ton’s population has outgrown its  shel- 
ter: garages have been converted into 
bedrooms; beach shacks are commanding 
$50 rents; the municipal jail sleeps seven 
or eight newcomers per night; others sleep 
in trailer camps, parked automobiles, tents 
and on the city park’s well-worn grass. 
And, those Government hired © skilled 
workers who seek good apartments are 
confronted with $75 rents, obviously too 
big a stretch for their small purses. 

To relieve the acute shelter shortage, 
bulging Bremerton has organized a hous- 
ing authority, will soon ask USHA for 
$3-4 million with which to build 600 low 
rent dwelling units and will try to coax 
private builders to erect 400 more. If 
private capital balks, the whole problem 
will be dumped in USHA’s lap. This will 
not please Bremerton property owners, 
for they well remember that Government 
during World War I built one hotel, one 
apartment project and 250 houses scat- 
tered all over town, then boarded them 
up after Armistice and crippled realty val- 
ues for years. If and when built, USHA’s 
dwellings will probably be concentrated 
in one project. 


TO PROVE. Required reading for those 
who still doubt the tremendous dimen- 
sions of the low cost house market is the 
maiden report of M.I.T.’s Albert Farwell 
Bemis Foundation. A technical pamphlet 
replete with tabulations, examples and 
graphs galore, its title is “A Method for 
Analyzing the Economic Distribution of 
Shelter,” its author, the Foundation’s 
smart Director John Burchard. 

With the aid of a new formula and 
several rule-of-thumb assumptions, Hou- 
ser Burchard proves that with an eco- 
nomic rent of 11.1 per cent of the cost 
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of shelter (an assumed national average 
and the allocation of 20 per cent of 
income to shelter (another assumed n: 
tional average), only 3 per cent of the 
non-farm, non-relief families can afford 
houses and lots valued at more than $10. 
000. Going down the scale, only 14 per 
cent can afford properties valued at more 
than $5,000; only 23 per cent, at more 
than $4,000; 65 per cent, at more than 
$2,000. 

If interest charges are removed entire], 
from the economic rent, the market for 
the ordinary $4,000 property jumps from 
the 23 per cent mentioned above to 59 
per cent. And, about the same result is 
achieved by knocking the value down to 
$2,200. On the other hand, these same 
assumptions indicate that taxes play a 
much smaller part in determining the size 
of the housing market, for, when all taxes 
are omitted from the economic rent, the 
potential market for the $4,000 house 
jumps from 23 per cent of the total te 
only 37 per cent. This percentage is about 
the same as that which results from the 
elimination of the entire cost of land. 

While’ Burchard’s findings present a 
fairly accurate picture of the national 
market, substantiating THe Forum's esti- 
mates*, on a local basis it is apt to be 
out of focus—unless, of course, the locality 
in question happens to jibe with the 
general assumptions as to income distri- 
bution, economic rent levels, family in- 
come levels, etc. In fact, one of Bur- 
chard’s prime conclusions is the vital need 
for more detailed local or regional in- 
formation on all aspects of the housing 
problem. To those who wish to delve deep 
into the demand for housing, Burchard’s 
Foundation offers its theoretical thesis. 


EARNINGS for the six-month period 


ended June 30: 1946 1939 
American Seating $100,197 $53,818" 
Anaconda Wire & 

a ae $97 259 54,132 
Blaw-Knox Co. 602,717 211,086 
Carrier Corp. 278,698 147,642 


Climax Molybde- 


ON kaa wes 3,466,225 2,569,214 
Crown Cork & 

See 1,318,188 795.895 
Electrolux ....... 897,560 818,611 
Flintkote= ...... 621,470 610,331 
Formica Insula- 

a ae 235,326 101,408 
Holland Furnace. 262,384 132.944 
Inland Steel ..... 5.933.499 3,785,060 
Koppers# ...... 2,150,831 1,270,139 
National Steel ... 7,013,817 4,385,424 
Otis Steel ...... 362.1487 251441 


Phelps Dodge 


. § 804,538 
Reynolds Metals. 


1,601.53 


+.601,038 
$88,704 


Tilo Roofingt 185,970 156.436 
U.S. Gypsum 3,536,458 3,117,857 


D. S. Geed....... 
Wheeling Steel 


36,315,008 
1,664,078 


1.970311 
1 538,656 
* Arch. Forum, April 1939 and February 194¢ 
7 Net loss 

t28 wks. to July 13 

#12 mos. to June 30 
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puggested Layout 
f Master Bathroom 


iami Cabinets and Accessories 
ln the suggested layout below are: 
BSupply Cabinet No. 510-A; Back 
alcove above tub—Octagon Towel 
b. 5001 and Recessed Shelf No. 
e wall of alcove above tub—Re- 
Soap Holder No. 6000; Over the 
f—Miami Louis XIV Cabinet- 
f Ensemble; Recessed Tumbler 
No. 6001; Recessed Soap Holder 
00; Side wall of alcove above 
BRccessed Paper Holdcr No. 6002. 





Home owners—more and more — want 
beauty and luxury in their bathrooms; no 
doubt about that. 


Yet all too often the one item of equipment 
that can do more than any other to add 
EYE APPEAL is selected or specified 
without a study of the many different types 
available. We refer to the CABINET. 


The point we make is this—Deluxe bath- 
rooms, as a matter of consistency, should 
be equipped with Deluxe cabinets and en- 
sembles. For only a few dollars more, you 
can equip your bathrooms with the finer 
MIAMI Cabinets—then you have real 
beauty—complete harmony. 


Don’t permit cheap cabinets to let your 
bathrooms and your reputation down. Build 
them “UP” with MIAMI CABINETS. 


See the MIAMI Catalog in Sweets—or 
write Dept. AF for your copy. 











Residence in Webster 
Gardens Subdivision, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Webster Bldg. & Supply 
Co., Builders. Treanor 
& Fatio, Architects. 





House in Crestmoor 
Park, Denver, Colo. Gar- 
rett- Bromfield & Co., 
Builders, Denver. Wil- 
lard Walker, Architect. 





Home of Mason R. 
Smith. Governeur, 
New York 

D. Kenneth Sargent, 
Architect, Syracuse. 
N. Y. 





River Terrace Apart- 
ments, Detroit, Mich. 
Derrick & Gamber. 
Inc., Architects and 
Engineers, Detroit i } 


178 Miami Cabinets 








Residence in Norgate 
Homes, Roslyn, N. Y. 
Philip Resnyk, Archi- 
tect, New York City. 











FORUM OF EVENT 





CHICAGO’S AUDITORIUM IS FIFTY YEARS OLD 


Stressing the importance of The Audi. 
torium as an architectural milestone, and 
the epoch-making work of Adler & SyJ- 
livan, Chicago’s Art Institute has staged 
an exhibition that will remain open until 
October 20. Ferdinand Peck conceived the 
combination of theater, hotel and office 
building, and rallied the financial support, 
The two latter adjuncts were to carry 
the financial load for the theater which 
set new standards in acoustics, sight lines 
and ventilation. Dedicated December 9. 
1889, it continues to serve its purpose 
today. 

Of The Auditorium’s creation, the rem- 
iniscent impressions of Frank Lloyd Wright 
form an historical document of unique 
value; he was at the time a junior drafts- 
man serving the man he has always called 
Master—Louis Sullivan. 








FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT :— 
The Auditorium was the largest and most 
important commission Adler & Sullivan, 

or any architects in America, had had up & 
to that time. The building became famous f 
before it was completed. 

We used to call Dankmar Adler “Chief” 
in those busy days when The Auditorium 
was building, and he stood squarely in 
The Auditorium before the arrival of the Wabash Avenue El. Below, the midst of the great turmoil, solidly 
dominating the whole building process, 
from the trenches where the footings were 
going into a floating foundation, to the 
great trusses that later spanned the great- 
est room for opera the world has ever seen. 

Contractors would take a drink before 
they came to “get it” from the Chief. 
I’ve heard him take one of them on as a 
mastiff would pick up a rat, shake him 
and drop him. I’ve seen them red-faced 
and perspiring leaving his little place next 
the outer office, mopping their brows, but 
jacked up to better work and more of it. 

Or perhaps condemned to tear out what 
they had done and do it over again as 

he had told them to do it in the first 
— +g ax place. Most of the profit gone out of the 
hia ie as ; job because they had tried and failed to 
fool the Old Man. These would be green 
ones. Those who knew him feared and 
respected him mightily. He was master 
of their craft and they knew it. His bushy 
brows at that time almost hid a pair of 
piercing gray eyes. His square gray beard 
and squarish head seemed square with the 
building, and his personal solidity was 4 
guarantee that out of all that confusion 
would issue the beauty of order. 

During that constructive war time | ve 
heard Louis Sullivan’s cry of “Adler! 


Low 





eee 


the theater interior photograph overemphasizes the ceiling and its 
decoration; with the normal lighting of the stage as the one bright 
focal point, the decoration falls into key. 
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@ The portland cement stucco facade 
of this new C. B.S. studio was applied 
quickly and economically over the old 
front—then polished mechanically toa 
smooth, hard surface. Architect: 
Fellheimer and Wagner, N. Y.; Plaster- 
ing Contractor: F, L. Hewes, N. Y.; 
Stucco Manufacturer: Artstone Rocor 
Corp., Brooklyn. 


. | & : @ 4% 





IT DOESN’T LOOK LIKE STUCCO 
IT DOESN’T FEEL LIKE STUCCO 


..- BUT IT Is 





I: as hard as granite and as smooth as your watch 
crystal... but actually the clean, crisp facade of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company’s new studio 
is portland cement stucco—finish coat of Artstone 
stucco made with Atlas White cement! 

After the stucco was applied, its 4428 sq. ft. of 
surface was ground and polished mechanically with 
carborundum bricks...in much the same manner 
as a terrazzo floor. Result is a smooth, rock-hard, 
semi-glazed surface that repels dust and dirt particles, 
and can easily be cleaned with soap and water. 

Here, then, is an old material in a new dress par- 
ticularly suitable in cities where dust, smoke and oil 
fumes dirty modern structures. Stucco was highly 
economical—it made it possible to modernize with- 
out ripping out the front of the old building to stay 
within the building line. Projections were removed, 
the many window openings were bricked in, the 
old brick and limestone front was roughened and 
scratch, brown and finish coats of stucco applied. 

Let portland cement stucco made with Atlas White 
cement help build your next house or remodel your 
next building. It blends well with any architectural 
style or material. And it’s surprisingly low in initial 
and upkeep cost. Universal Atlas 
Cement Co. (United States Steel 
Corporation Subsidiary), Chrys- 
ler Building, New York City. 
Offices also at: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, St. Louis, Kansas City, Des 
Moines, Birmingham, Waco. 


@ Polishing stucco surface with carborun- 
dum bricks. 


FACTORY-MADE STUCCO IS PREFERABLE 


AF-S-21 
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| QO R U AY O F E Vy E N z S Adler!”’—the cry rising every now and 
then in emergency appeals to the chief 
In emergencies, not only Lieber » ist, 
but all of us always turned to Adler 
“Adler!” was the common cry in the draft. 
ing room as on the works. And Adle- 
never failed anybody. We used jo fe 
him back of us just as the gangs on the 
building did. He would range up 
side the boards and put a heavy 
straight without hesitation. At other time 
he would ponder, with a gutteral erowl, 
and invariably come out with what was 
needed to straighten out the problem 
And tough problems were coming up day 
in and day out for years. 

Sullivan, designing partner, was novice 
in those days. The respect of the two 
partners for each other—and affection too 
—seemed unbounded. Adler, master of 
that particular plan for The Auditorium. 
was Sullivan’s best critic, and his judg. 
ment quieted and strengthened greatly 
the final result. 
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ie Adler himself had never developed the 

facility in design naturally possessed by 

Louis Sullivan and his balance-wheel part- — Sullivan, but Sullivan himself at that time 
ner. Dankmar Adler. Below. the section indi- wt0.04 had no such grasp of building technique 
cates a form for the theater that has, in the e De pte ye sie to build this wa, $i 
last half century, been refined but not rad- ated ee. ae Dee eee 





ically altered. At bottom of page, the original Ss] apeiesd at all over either the men building 
sys . nena it or the men owning the enterprise. 

—— = — The Chicago Auditorium was entirely 

(Gas Varn Adler’s commission and more largely Ad- 
; a | ler’s own building than Sullivan’s—where 
its constitution and plan were concerned. 
The dramatic expression of the interior 
was Sullivan’s; and that of the exterior, 
Richardson’s influence, I should say, ex- 
cept the square tower developed by Ad- 
ler’s criticism and, after the footings were 
already in, raised by Sullivan to a more 
dominating mass. This tower was the best 
feature of the outside, the one causing 
most trouble and receiving most careful 
study from both men. They were both § 
satisfied with it, but the additional height 
caused serious settlement that never 
ceased to worry the Chief. 

The receding elliptical arches spanning 
the great room were the best feature of 
the interior, and they were a development 
by Sullivan of Adler’s imvention of the 
sounding board: or sloping ceiling above 
the proscenium; it had marked all Adler 
auditoriums before he took the young 
genius Sullivan in. 

Most of this work in planning the 
Auditorium took place in the Borden 
block, now destroyed, but long before the 
opening we all moved into the new offices 
in the tower, where we were in constant 
touch with what went on below, an in- 
dustrial world under a great architect. 

Stage craft has not advanced much 
since that day. Adler’s Auditorium stage 
would stand up with the best stages i 
the world today. Acoustics were Dankmar 
Adler’s specialty. There is no house i 
: the world equal to the Auditorium in that 

+ ae aad ens lL respect. Among all the theaters buil! by 
ep Adler, and later by Adler & Sullivan. 
there were no failures acoustically. 
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= ee St ok — » eaten A pity that the great room should not 
: , ; now be the Chicago home of grand opera. 
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For thirty years Truscon Waterproofing Paste—the pioneer inte- 
gral waterproofing paste compound—has kept faith with archi- 
tects, engineers, builders and owners. 


During this time it has been used in hundreds of thousands of 
buildings and in every type of concrete construction, not only in 
America but throughout the world. The list of outstanding struc- 
tures which have employed Truscon Waterproofing Paste to assure 
efficiency and permanency of waterproofing reads like the blue 
book of a three-decade building era. 


And in all this period Truscon Waterproofing Paste has never reg- 
istered a failure. 
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On the basis of the record and proved merit of Truscon Water- 
proofing Paste, Truscon offers a 


25 YEAR GUARANTEE 


with 


. OE potenti. ee 





60 Wall Tower, New York City. Clinton 
and Russell, Holton and George, Archi- 
tects. James Stewart & Co., Contractors. 
Truscon W. Paste used from 30 feet be- 


WATERPROOFING 








low-grade to 700 feet above the sidewalk. 





PASTE 


ALWAYS EXCELLENT—BUT NOW EVEN BETTER BECAUSE OF 
Improved Workability 



















General Mo- 
tors Building, 
Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Albert 
Kahn, Inc., 
Archts. Base- 
ments and Sub- 
basements wat- 
erproofed in 

1919. 


@ Truscon Zilicon Waterproofing Paste now contains 
the remarkable chemical achievement— Zilicon— 
which incorporates into concrete all the most modern, 
scientific advances — including: 

1—USE OF LESS WATER. 3—STRENGTH INCREASE. 


2—SHRINKAGE REDUCTION. 4—PUZZUOLANIC PROPERTIES. 
5—CORROSION RESISTANCE. 


Write for a copy of our guarantee and learn how 
Truscon Zilicon Waterproofing Paste protects you 
and your work, 


“nee BET an LABORATORIES 


eade Marks Roettered CANIFF AT GRAND TRUNK R. . ° DETROIT, MICH, 


SEPTEMBER 19 40 13 












































(Continued from page 12) 
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: — an Woehrle News 
Please. Edwin Markham Memorial Associa- 


tion wants to buy and make a museum of the 
poet’s Staten Island home. We are strong for 
keeping the memorabilia but would put the 
house out of its misery. 


"al 


Convolutions of Motor Traffic. New York’s new viaduct in High Bridge Park, connecting 
the Harlem River Speedway (at far left) with the 178th Street Vehicular Tunnel approach 
to the George Washington Bridge. Five million dollars built the first cross-town motor 
tunnel to avoid street-level interference for cars using the Bridge and passing across 
uptown Manhattan. Designed by the Port of New York Authority. : 
ii a 
Relief. WPA workers have made for the City 
Planning Commission an accurate articu- 
lated model of San Francisco, 1 in. to 100 ft.. 
on which it is possible to study future im- 
provements of this city of steep grades, taking 
it apart block by block. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S ARCHITECTURE-PLANNING-HOUSING EXHIBITION 


To fill a lack in Golden Gate Exposition of 
1939, Timothy Pflueger was commissioned to 
provide this year’s Palace of Fine Arts with 
a section on architecture. With the aid of 
ideas from Dr. Grace Morley and Dr. Walter 
Heil of San Francisco’s museums, and with 
the designing and executive talents of Ernest 
Born, the resulting show is a three-star fea- 
ture of this year’s Fair. 


Esther Born Photos . 4 
eal (Forum of Events continued on page 48) 
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Factory Buildings are no p 


lace 


to skimp on Toilet Facilities 


@ Factory buildings are more than shelters for 
equipment and people at work. Suitable and 
adequate toilet room facilities are imperative to 
the development and maintenance of employees’ 
good will. Insist on installation of modern and 
adequate toilet facilities in new factory buildings, 
and add to your reputation for comprehending 
this important phase of your client's situation. 


Consider the influence toilet compartments can 
exert upon a toilet room environment. The primary 
function of toilet compartments (to provide 
privacy) frequently becomes secondary to the fact 
that the right type and finish of toilet compart- 
ments emphasize the modernity and convenience 
of toilet facilities, and lift them out of the category 
of being merely a "commonplace convenience." 
In new factories or old, installations of Sanymetal 
Toilet Partitions are a guarantee against obso- 
lescence of toilet room environments because they 
promote orderliness, cleanliness, and respect for 
such facilities. 


Sanymetal offers five distinct types of toilet room 
compartments that are suitable for factory toilet 
rooms. Three of Sanymetal's five types of compart- 
ments are available in a range of three finishes, 
among which is "Porcena” (porcelain enamel) 


finish available on the Normandie, Embassy, and 
Academy Types. This finish is also ideal for shower 
and dressing room compartments. The flint-hard, 
glass-smooth surface that is non-porous, absorbs 
no odors, resists the effect of ordinary acids, and 
is moisture-proof and rust-proof, provides a com- 
partment that is as suitable for exclusive clubs and 
hotels as it is for factory buildings on account of 
the unusual structural strength and cleanliness 


of this finish. 


The sound, simple, and exclusive construction fea- 
tures embodied in Sanymetal Toilet Compartments 
are a protection against accelerated deterioration 
that is sometimes experienced. All five types of 
Sanymetal Toilet Compartments are suitable for 
both modernization and new construction projects. 
They are the result of twenty-five years of research 
and experience in making over 48,000 installations. 


The Sanymetal Representative is prepared to help 
you plan toilet rooms for every type of structure. 
Consult him. Write direct for Catalog No. 77. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. © 1683 URBANA ROAD « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FOR A FULL DESCRIPTION OF ALL FIVE TYPES, REFER TO SANYMETAL SECTION 20/23 IN SWEET’S FOR 1940 
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Prefabricated Wood House, Stockholm 
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THE MODERN HOUSE IN AMERICA, by James Ford and Kath. 
erine Morrow Ford. The Architectural Book Publishing Co. Ine. 
134 pp.. 318 illustrations. 8144 x 1034. $5.00. 


The appearance of a book -of respectable size dealing with the 
modern house in America, completely unfortified by the cus. 
tomary admixture of foreign examples, is an indication that if 
the modern house has not yet come of age, it is well along on 
its way. Of the 64 houses shown, representing the work of 44 
architects, the geographic range spreads all the way from the 
traditional stronghold of New England to the West Coast. 
Varying widely in treatment, and hence in their appeal to dif- 
ferent tastes, the houses nevertheless show a high average 
standard of quality, and taken as a whole the book is an excel- 
lent record of contemporary U.S. domestic architecture. An 
inevitable disadvantage of such a collection is that little if any 
of the material is unfamiliar; Forum readers, for instance, have 
already seen virtually all the houses in the magazine at some 
time during the past few years. 


HOUSES FOR GOOD LIVING, by Royal Barry Wills. The Archi- 
tectural Book Publishing Co., Inc. 104 pp., about 150 illustrations. 
9 x 12. $4.00. 


The work of Royal Barry Wills needs no introduction to any- 
one even slightly familiar with residential architecture. The 
attractive Colonial cottages have appeared in virtually all the 
magazines which publish houses, firmly establishing Mr. Wills 
reputation as an architect capable of handling traditional forms 
with superlative skill. This book, devoted exclusively to houses 
designed by his office, is as handsome a promotion piece as any 
architect has ever had, with beautiful photographs, excellent 
reproductions and a pleasing layout. Interspersed with the tra- 
ditional work are a few modern houses, designed in collabora- 
tion with Hugh A. Stubbins, Jr., one of which is shown at the 
left. In addition to the illustrations of executed houses, there 
is a brief but valuable introduction for the lay reader, covering 
styles, the analysis of needs, budgeting, ways of saving money 
and the function of the architect. 


HOUSING IN SCANDINAVIA, by John Graham, Jr.. University 


of North Carolina Press. 223 pp., illustrated. 644 x 9. $2.50. 


Books on Seandinavia and its housing are legion. Whether it 1s 
the climate or the pleasant manners of the people, most writers 
have come away to produce such uncritical effusions that the 
achievements of the Middle Way have been glorified out of all 
resemblance to reality. To some extent this book suffers from 
the same ailment. Its chief defect, however, is that the author 
is never quite sure whether he is doing a travel book or a stud) 
of housing, and the factual material is hopelessly enmeshed in 
pointless anecdotes and quotations in the best after «inner 
speech manner. On the positive side it must be said that there 
is a great deal of information in the book, and the patient 
reader can extract enough data from it to get a quite complete 
picture. An excellent chapter dealing with land shows + early 
how the Scandinavian countries, with limited resources. have 
nevertheless been able to show results in both housing and city 
planning. 
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Architect : G. B. Franklin 
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all the HE gleaming beauty and corrosion resistance of stain- The easy cleanability of stain- 
Willy ¥ less steel has led to its increasing use in restaurants. Jone stool manos’ it an: seal 
: ; s ‘ material for restaurant equip- 
| forms A few recent applications are illustrated. Consider these 


ment such as this dishwasher. 
houses advantages of stainless steel for restaurant design: 


as any 
sniliees Minimum Maintenance—easily kept clean and sanitary . . . never 
he tre ia needs refinishing . . . inexpensive, considering long life. 

Lasting Beauty—will not tarnish ... resists scratching... stainless 
1 at the throughout—no coating to chip, crack, or wear through. 
s. there Ease of Installation—available in a variety of shapes and forms 
covering ... installed by low-cost methods . . . weldable by all processes. 


a. 
; money Although we do not make steel, we have for over 30 years aa won = 
produced "Electromet” ferro-alloys and metals used in 
making steel. With the knowledge accumulated from this ad =\\\i 
niversity experience, we are in a position to give impartial assistance " 
, to architects, engineers, designers, and others who work ities ge 
with steel. If you are interested in the manufacture, fabri- on escalators need no polish- 
her it is cation, or use of steel of any kind for a specific purpose, neh Sepyee pee 
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ap ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
» author Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


a study 


UCC] 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario 
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Art or Action 
Forum: 

After reading “The Architect in War 
Time” on p. 25 of your July issue, I am 
wondering how much the plight of the 
architect in America differs from that of 
our English brothers. Yes, I know that 
the A.A. has put out a questionnaire, 
and as a result the Army and Navy can 
merely lift a card indicating who can 
do what. Probably the R.I.B.A. did the 
same, months ago, but their government 
seems to have found little or no use for 
any architect who can’t join the fighting 
forces. The job of planning has been taken 
from the planners and given to the states- 
men. 


The British author seems to put the 
blame on the architect himself, for per- 
mitting and even abetting, in past years, 
the public’s impression that he is a long- 
haired dreamer rather than an analyst 
and coordinator—a master builder. Has 
the profession in the U.S. done any better 
for itself? Out here where I live, the term 
architect still connotes the would-be maker 
of beauty rather than of usefulness, the 
trimmer of buildings rather than the guide 
to efficient function and economy of struc- 
ture. What, if anything, is the profession 
doing to correct this picture? What can I 
as an individual do to put the architect 
in his proper light? 

Now that I’ve set down those questions 
I’m depressed by a doubt: perhaps too 
many of us fit the picture as it stands. 
Perhaps it is our conception rather than 
the public’s that is distorted. I wonder 
how many of us who call ourselves archi- 
tects really measure up to the level of effi- 
ciency society has a right to expect of 
those who should be planning and build- 
ing its shelter. Certainly I for one do not 
measure up to it. 

You will not be able to answer these 
questions in a decision handed down from 
the editorial throne—perhaps no one of 
them. What Forum could do, if it would, 
is to give us more interchange of opinion, 
a fuller reflection in your pages of thoughts 
like these that must be keeping many of 
us awake at nights. The architect is said 
to be able to express himself only with a 
drawing pencil; aren’t there some of them 
who can express thought in words? Forum 
ought to be able to smoke them out. 
Whether for defense or for normal life, 
this nation has a building job ahead. Are 
the architects good enough to lead it? 

T. E. Wuirriesey 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Forum redirects this letter to the man to 
whom it is written—the Architect of America, 
will print his reply —Eb. 
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Airports 
Forum: 


As one who is following our National 
Defense program with the grave concern it 
merits I am moved to question a state- 
ment in your otherwise admirable article 
on U.S. Airports in the August issue. In 
discussing the value of underground air 
bases you give two reasons: 1) “. . . the 
complete difference between the U. S. and 
Europe from the viewpoint of air vulner- 
ability” and 2) Expense. Does your first 
assumption admit the possibility that Nazi 
air bases may be established in Mexico, 
Central and South America and Canada— 
in any or all of these places? 

In the light of World War II events to 
date (and believe me it is a World War!) 
does that seem too fantastic? Has any- 
thing happened in Europe, is anything 
happening now, to warrant our discussing 
this as too fantastic? In my opinion, more 
dangerous than any Fifth Column, more 
to be feared than mass sabotage, would 
be any government and public adoption 
of the “theory of impossibility.” And as 
for expense, how can we justify any at- 
tempt to rationalize expense where one 
of our two prime arms of defense is in- 
volved? This has been a war of the air; 
every indication suggests it will continue 
to be. Is it also too fantastic to believe 
that the fleet will prove to be our Maginot 
Line? Too fantastic to believe that Hitler 
will not attempt to match salvos with us 
but will take to the air instead of the sea? 
I prefer not to see us gamble with our 
most highly trained personnel and most 
flexible defense arm—aviation. Damn the 
logic and damn the expense. Let’s be sure! 

Ricuarp Donovan 





Boston, Mass. 

Forum makes no claims to authority on 
military matters, but insists on its right to re- 
port the best available milttary opinion on un- 
derground airports. If Nazi attempts were 
made to establish bases in this hemisphere, 
and were successful, the question might still be 
answered in favor of many small surface air- 
ports.—Eb. 

Forum: 

With national defense occupying so 
prominent a place in the press these days, 
it was not surprising to open the latest 
Forum and find a leading article on air- 
ports. In face of the mounting hysteria, 
however, it was a surprise—and a pleasant 
one 
and so calm an evaluation of the present 
situation and immediate problems. In this 
connection I liked particularly the brief 
but quite adequate summary of the ques- 
tion of underground airports; I also liked 
the consoling reminder that the develop- 
ment of airports and aircraft for war 
might still pay dividends to the coun- 
try in their use for peace. More power to 





to find so reasonable an approach, 





your sane and adult editorial approach! 


But what of the airports themselves? 
In the entire article there is not a single 
complete presentation of an executed air- 
port, showing a plan of the terminal, han- 
gars and field. La Guardia Field, a great 
achievement, is dismissed with scattered 
pictures, a sketch plan, and a comment 
on the “fantastically primitive” method of 
getting from the building to the planes. 
Surely the work of one of the outstanding 
architectural firms in this country is 
worthy of more than this. In Washington 
another great airport is going up, but all 
we are shown outside of a plan is the dis- 
carded scheme by Fellheimer & Wagner. 
Interesting as this project may be, it 
represents, in my opinion, an unfortunate 
attempt to make a building look like an 
airplane simply because it happens to 
serve for air transportation. The excessive 
use of glass, the modernistic interiors and 
the unarchitectural appearance of the de- 
sign as a whole is a deplorable reversion 
to a type of European building that has 
already fallen into disrepute. Again I call 
your attention to the La Guardia build- 
ings, modern, but still with the monumen- 
tal character of all great architecture. A 
similar criticism might well be applied to 
the page on Exterior Design, a flippant 
dismissal, apparently, of practically all the 
work that American architects have done 
on terminal buildings. Again I ask, why 
must an airport terminal look like an air- 
plane? To judge from the space given to 
the different examples and the comments 
made, THe Forum is impressed with (1) 
the Kansas City terminal (a trite brick 
rectangle) (2) nothing else, outside of 
two unbuilt projects. 

A final criticism. Data on airport de- 
sign is important; so are general articles 
on the subject. Having re-read the article 
several times I am still at a loss to know 
which approach you selected. There are not 
nearly enough data on fields, hangars, ex- 
pansion, etc., to serve the designer, and 
on the other hand there is more detailed 
discussion than is needed in an article 
covering the field in a broad way. Perhaps 
this is unimportant, but the subject is not, 
and both a calm appraisal and adequate, 
accurate information are urgently needed. 

J. H. Banks 

New York, N. Y. 


To Reader Banks, equal thanks for the 
orchids and brickbats. Forum believes that a 
good project is better than a bad _ building. 
that there is more than one good terminal in 
the U. S., that contemporary design is neither 
exclusively European nor in disrepute, that a 
terminal building should not look like an ai’- 
plane—or for that matter, like Mount Verno 
an adobe house, a girl’s school, or anything b 
a terminal building —Eb. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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ARCHITECTS OF THE MONTH e e e work separately and combine ideas (page 159) 








Hedrich-Blessing 


BUILDING OF THE MONTH e e e the structure is part of the cure (page 146) 











PRODUCT OF THE MONTH . . . beaten tike eggs, baked like a cake (page 195) 


















THE LAKE COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


WILLIAM A. GANSTER AND OFFICES OF W. L. PEREIRA, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Determined to produce the best possible solution of a highly specialized problem, the designers of this tuberculosis sana- 
torium have achieved one of the most distinguished buildings in modern America. Into it went months of meticulous 
study of the problem in all its aspects—study in which client and architects played an almost equally important part. 
The result adds new and convincing proof of the thesis that painstaking analysis, rather than divine inspiration, is the 
essence of contemporary architecture. 

Equally, if not more important, is that here, at last, is a tuberculosis sanatorium which not only works as it should but 
looks what it is: a pleasant place to rest. Implied in this definition is the further requirement that such a building must 
be a pleasant place to stay in bed or close to bed, thus making generous terraces for daytime use a mandatory require- 
ment. In most former solutions, these have been apologetically placed at the ends of the building or sandwiched between 





solid units; here they are frankly made the outstanding feature of the design. Its modernity is consequently no mere 
architectural whim. 





Located on a gentle rise in the midst of a partly wooded 22-acre tract in wealthy Lake County, a Chicago suburb, the 
sanatorium represents the culmination of a campaign instituted by the National Tuberculosis Association and _ carried 
through by local doctors, association members, and public spirited citizens. Until its construction, the County had no 
adequate facilities for the discovery and treatment of the tuberculous, despite an annual death rate from the disease of 38. 
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EAST ELEVATION 
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TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 








COVERED APPROACH ENTRANCE 


| In addition to the patients’ pavilion and its adminis- 

»_ bL-»s 2 tration-clinie wing, a nurses’ home, and a residence for 
gore. i the superintendent are included. The buildings are ar- 
€ - PY : “Fy .f\ (EUS ranged in a line from east to west, and face south down 
25 awe Ks a BS. a wooded slope. Approach and parking areas, on the 
~ oh mat a je north, are screened from the patients’ section by a strik- 
ee Y TL. § ing covered way (above), extending almost 100 ft. from 


the main entrance and affording simultaneous covered 







































> ' access from a number of cars. 

. ie The general plan of the main unit follows the familiar 
pattern in which in-patients’ rooms occupy the major 
portion of the building and administrative offices and 

the out-patients’ clinic a centrally located wing. Due 
| _ s to the fact that the institution as a whole is not large 
= ae (92 beds in place of the usual 200-300) and the out- 


ue , ' patient load light (two mornings a week), the wing has 


. aa OOS 


been kept small and the several sections combined more 


| 


closely than is usual. Thus all three are served by a 
single stair (right) and elevator, and much of the clinic 
has been placed in the basement and the back of the 


first floor of the patients’ pavilion. This leaves room on 


the entrance floor for offices and an exceptionally gen- 
; erous and attractive lobby and waiting room (above, 


right) and results in an intimate arrangement in keeping 





with the scale of the building. 
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| TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 






wii LIAM A. GANSTER AND OFFICES OF W. L. PEREIRA, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 





WAITING ROOM INFORMATION 
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TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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WIL. tAM A. GANSTER AND OFFICES OF W. L. PEREIRA, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


NORTH ELEVATION-ENTRANCE 


Opening off the main lobby is the office of the super- 
intendent, on one side, and the clinical department and 
patients’ pavilion on the other. Downstairs are the clini- 
cal waiting room and the recreation room, upstairs 
fluoroscope, treatment, and operating rooms. Kitchen, 
food storage, and maintenance rooms are located in the 
basement of the main portion of the building. 
The balance of the plan is given over to the main func- 
tion of the institution—housing for in-patients. Patients’ 
quarters are located almost entirely on the south side 
of the main part of the building, and take the form of 
standardized 2- and 4-bedrooms opening directly onto 
the continuous balconies. Ambulant patients occupy 
lirst floor rooms, with access to the lounges, or day 
ooms, at either end of the building, lamp and occupa- 
onal therapy rooms, and the patients’ dining room, 
| of which are on this floor. The sunnier second floor 
ms are reserved for semi-ambulant and infirm pa- 
nts, with meals served in the room on trays sent up 
heated trucks from the basement kitchen. Seriously 
patients, pre-operatives, and post-operatives are 
ised in the private rooms at the back of this floor, 
ich were deliberately placed on the north side to be 
from sunlight and external disturbance. 


WEST ELEVATION 


CORRIDOR 














TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, WAUKEGAN, 
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WIL! [AM A. GANSTER AND OFFICES OF W. L. PEREIRA, ASSOCIATED | 





FOUR-BED WARD 





PATIENTS’ ROOMS are each equipped with a steel clothes locker, running hot 
and cold water, and a cabinet for wash basins and clinical utensils. Above each 
bed is a goose-neck reading lamp, nurses’ call button, and a radio, telephone, and 
electric outlet. Each room has an overhead fresh-air inlet, as well as upper and 
lower movable window sash designed for draftless ventilation (details, left). 
Double doors opening onto the sun-terraces are sufficiently wide to permit easy 
passage of beds. Balconies are divided between each pair of 2- or 4-bedrooms 
by an obscured glass partition (details, right) extending to the railing. 





ARCHITECTS 





PRIVATE ROOM 
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TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 







LABORATORY 
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TUBERCULOSIS 



































DETAILS 
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SANATORIUM, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 





VIEWING 


ENTRANCE TO OPERATING ROOMS 





Wl 


















CLINIC and x-ray rooms (plan, above) are carefully 
studied for easy access of beds, hospital carts, and 
wheel chairs. The generous laboratory takes care of 
routine laboratory work necessary in every hospital 
as well as the special requirements of a tuberculosis 
institution. In addition, research of a bacteriologic 
and pharmacologic nature are an important part of 
the sanatorium function, 


OPERATING suite (plan, below) is air conditioned for 
patients’ comfort and to maintain a_ physiological 
equilibrium during major surgical operations, Ilumi 
nation of the main operating room is wholly artificial 
because this simplifies cleaning and since many elec 
DOCTOR'S OFFICE trically lighted instruments are used. The light and 


airy room next to the operating room is primarily 


for out-patients receiving pneumothorax treatment, 
but also contains basal metabolism apparatus, electro- 
vardiagraph, and oxygen tanks on trucks. The prox- 
imity of the fluoroscopic room to the operating rather 
than the x-ray section is intended to avoid the neces 
sity for transporting surgical patients through the 
building. 


OPERATING ROOM 
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TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete fc otings, 
STRUCTURE: Reenforced concrete stricture 
Tile partitions. Plaster walls—Gold Bond 
Plaster, National Gypsum Co. Lime—Woog. 
ville Lime Co. Galvanized metal lath—Congpo). 
idated Expanded Metal Co. 
ROOF: Twenty year bond tar and Orave| 
dead level, Reilly Tar and Chemical Corp. 
INSULATION: Exterior sidewalls—\/, in 
balsam wool, Wood Conversion Co. Ceilings— 
2 in. Balsam wool, Wood Conversion Co, 
WINDOWS: Sash—Lemco, Lundell-Eckberg 
Mfg. Co. Plate glass—Franklin Glass Corp, 
Window glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Obscure glass—Mississippi Glass Co. Glazing 
Contractor: Hamilton Glass Co. Shades ang 
awnings—‘‘Holdfast” rollers, Charles W. Rice 
and Co., steel rolled by American Steel ang 
Wire Co.; cloth, Ohio Falls Dye and Finishing 
Works. 
ELEVATORS: Cab—W. S. Tyler Co. Doors— 
Variety Fire Door Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Tile—Olean Tile Co. 
Terrazzo—Roman and Co., Inc. Linoleum— 
Sloane-Blabon Corp. 
WALL COVERINGS: Wall tile and trim— 
Franklin Tile Co. Panels—National Plywoods, 
Inc. Solid wood—Columbia Hardwood Lumber 
Co. 
FURNISHINGS: Mirrors—Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. by Semon Bache Co. Otfice furnish. 
ings and equipment—Remington Rand, Inc. 
Built-in furniture—Poetsch Interior Con- 
struction Co. Rubber mattresses—Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. Mattresses, springs and 
metal chairs—Simmons Co. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Doors—Hard- 
wood Froducts Corp. Mill and cabinet work— 
INinois Interior Finish Co. Ornamental iron— 
Chicago Ornamental Iron Co. with Republic 
Steel Co. and U. S. Steel Co. materials. 
HARDWARE: Locks, trim and door closers— 
Reading Hardware Co. Checking floor hinges 
—O. C. Rixon Co. Overhead holders and 
shock absorber—Glynn Johnson Corp. Push 
plates and pulls—Payson Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Great Western Paint and Var- 
nish Corp. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Conduits, 
wiring, wiring devices, toxes, covers, light- 
ing reflectors—General Electric Co. Main 
switch and distribution panels—Kinney Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. Fixtures—Belson Mfg. Co. Spe- 
cial equipment: storage battery equipment— 
Electric Storage Battery Co.; nurses’ call 
equipment—Edwards and Co.; clock and fire 
alarm systems—tInternational Business Ma- 
chines Corp. Lighting Equipment—Car! Be- 
johr Lighting Equipment Co. Electrical Con- 
tractor: S. H. Bente. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures—Crane Co. Piping: 
Pipes—A. M. Byers Co. Pipe Insulation— 
Ric-Wil Co. Fittings, Crane Co.; sewer pipe 
and fittings, M. H. Hussey Co.; floor drains, 
Josam Mfg. Co.; downspout heads, Wade 
Mfg. Co.; soil pipe and fittings, Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co.; watermain pipe, James B. 
Clow and Sons. Hangers, pipe and fittings— 
Crawford Co. Water softener—Lakeside En- 
gineering Co. Plumbing contractor: M. J. 
Corboy Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT:  Refrigeration— 
General Refrigeration Corp. Cooking utensils 
—‘Wear-ever,” The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Machinery—vU. °: 
Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
HEATING: Forced circulation hot water sys- 
tem; unit heater—Ven urafin, Weil-McLain 
Co. Air conditioning—vento and aerofin units, 
American Blower Co. Boilers—United States 
Radiator Corp. Water feeders and cut-off— 
McDonnell and Miller. Boiler breeching— 
Chicago Steel Tank Co. Gas burning bo ler— 
Ideal, James B. Clow and Sons; automatic ol! 
burners—Ray Burner Co. Convectors and en- 
LAMP ROOM closures—American Radiator Co. Pumps— 
Chicago Pump Co. Meters—Badger Meter ©° 
Monoflo Hot Water Heating System—Be!! and 
(Continued on page 158) 
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NURSES’ 


ROOM AND LOUNGE 





ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


NURSES’ HOME is as modern as the hospital 
which it serves. Identical rooms are located in 
a single line on one side of a well-lighted cor 
ridor, with toilets and bath at one end, kitchen 
and lounge at the other. Second floor is similar, 
except for lounge and kitchen. Like the patients’ 
rooms, all of the nurses’ rooms in this ideally 
oriented institution face south, slit windows on 


the north serving the corridors. 





































































fUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, WAUKEGAN, ELL. 





LIVING 














WILLIAM A. GANSTER, OFFICES OF W. L. PEREIRA, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTs 


DOCTOR’S HOUSE has been given an 
appealingly domestic character with- 
out departure from the planning 
principles which governed the de- 
sign of the balance of the buildings. 
Again, major rooms are placed in 
a row on the south side, while the 
corridor receives adequate north 
light. Center portion of windows is 
fixed, upper and lower parts open 
for ventilation. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE cont'd 





Gossett. Condensation & Circulating 
Pump—Weinman Pump Mfg. Co. Tem- 
perature controls—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well. Valves—Crane Co. Return Valve, 
Detroit Lubricator Co. Water heater 
—Gas fired, Crane Co. Storage water 
heaters—Patterson-Kelly Co. Heating 
specialties—Sarco Co. Hot water con- 
verters—W. P. Whittington and Co 
Heating contractor: Phillips-Getschow 
Co. Ventilation and Air Conditioning 
Contractor: Rudy Heating and Aijr 
Conditioning Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Radio equip- 
ment—R. C. A. Victor. X-Ray equip- 
ment: Standard X-Ray Company; Fick 
er X-Ray Corp., X-ray tubes, Machlett 
Laboratories. Sterilizing equipment— 
American Sterilizer Co. Operating tabl« 
—Scanlon Morris Co. Operating room 
light—Wilmot Castle Co. Ultraviolet 
lamp, Infra red lamps, short wave ma 
chine—Hanovia-Chemical and Mfg. Co 
Venetian blinds—‘Aluminite,’’ Chicag: 
Venetian Blind Co. Tennis court fenc 
—Cyclone Fence Co. Drinking fountains 
—James B. Clow and Sons. Stee! lock- 
ers—Art Metal Construction Co. 
CHARLES B. JOHNSON AND SON, 
INC., GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 
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All photos, Robert M. Damora 


A PORTFOLIO OF RECENT WORK 


ov VICTORINE « SAMUEL HOMSEY 





OF WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 































































The architects’ own house is located 
on a partly wooded tract in a farming 
section near Wilmington. A serious 
problem was presented by the fact 
that the best location for the main 
rooms is on the north, and it was 
met by an open plan which takes 
advantage of the sunlight coming 
through the large plant window on 
the south. While none of the rooms 
is unduly large, the plan is sufficiently 
flexible to meet all requirements of 
entertaining. Placement of the chil- 
dren’s wing was determined by the 
prevailing winds from the southwest; 
with the service wing on the east it 
forms an exceedingly pleasant en- 
trance court and the resulting com- 
position is in excellent character with 
the surroundings. The main interiors 
are done in birch, and walls painted 
dusty pink and gray-white, a restful 
color scheme based on the large paint- 
ing in the dining room, shown on the 


opposite page. 
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HOUSE IN HOCKESSIN, DEL, 


VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITEC) 



























LIVING-DINING 




















WORKSHOP 


HALL WINDOW 
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Of primary importance is the workshop, 





IRA ROOM 


one of the most interesting rooms in the 
house. It is used by the owners as a see- 
ond office, and by the entire family for 
the pursuit of hobbies such as painting 
and modeling. A view of the exterior of 
this handsome room is shown on the op- 
posite page. The illustration below shows 
the plant window, hall and dining room. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Cypress siding, Sisalkraft 
paper, t. & g. diagonal sheathing, fir studs, 
rock lath and plaster. Floor construction— 
wood joists, t. & g. subfloor, pine and 
oak finish flooring, E. |. Bruce Co. 

ROOF: Covered with cedar shingles. 
INSULATION: Attic floor—4 in. spun glass, 
biown in. Weatherstripping—Watson Screen 
and Weatherstrip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—special casement, white 
pine. Glass—'fg in. Quality A, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Special lights of Thermolux, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Shades—Tem- 
lite, The Aeroshade Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—metal molding, Knapp 
Brothers Mfg. Co. Doors—fiush birch, Johns- 
Manville Corp. Exterior Doors—W. D. Crooks 
& Sons. 

HARDWARE: Interior—dull nickel, Russell 
and Erwin Mfg. Co. Exterior—Adolph Soef- 
fing Co. 

PAINTING: Interior—all by E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc. Exterior—creosote and 
oil stain on walls; paint on soffits; sash— 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Condi-Lite with 
Holophane lenses and with Louvered Lucite. 
Drafting lights—Fluorescent, Benjamin Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. Special Fixtures & Equipment 
—Hatzel & Buehler Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Hot Point 
electric, Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Inc. Refrigerator—Stewart-Warner Corp. 
BATHROOM EQUIFMENT: All fixtures by 
Hajoca Corp. Cabinets—Charles Parker Co. 
PLUMBING: Cold and hot water pipes— 
Type “L” hard tubing, Bridgeport Brass Co. 
Fittings—Mueller Brass Co. Water pump— 
Fairbanks-Morse and Co. 

HEATING: Vapor system. Boiler—Fitzgib- 
bons Boiler Co., Inc. Oil burner—Electrol, 
Inc. Convectors—Rome Mfg. Co., Div. of Re- 
vere Copper and Brass, Inc. Valves—V°°° 
Vapor Engineering Co. Thermostat— n- 
neapolis-Honeywell. 


J. S. CORNELL & SON, CONTRACTS 
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HOU SE IN HOCKESSIN, DEL. 


VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITECTS 

















WILMINGTON DRAMA LEAGUE THEATER 


VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITECTS 


All photos, Robert M. Damora 
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The Drama League Theater, built for a young and active 
local organization, required maximum space for a minimum 
budget. As is evident from the photographs, no money was 
wasted on embellishments, although this does not detract 
from a distinguished architectural solution. The interior 
walls are of exposed cinder block, painted by the League 
members themselves; auditorium chairs were purchased 
second-hand. The plan has been so arranged that the lobby, 
green room and stage can be used simultaneously for rehear- 
sals; on social occasions a kitchenette in the green room can 
serve the lobby as well. Unit gas heaters replace the conven- 
tional central heating plant, eliminating excavation, the need 
for janitor services, and permitting the heating of only those 
spaces in use. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 








FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete. Waterproofing—Hydro- 
non, The Barrett Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—common hard burned brick 
backed with cinder concrete block, Media Concrete Block Co. 
Structural steel—Carnegie Steel Co. and Bethlehem Steel 
Co. Floor construction—cement finish on reenforced slab; 
hardener by Master Builders Co. 

ROOF: Steel beams, Cantilite concrete plank, Concrete Plank 
Co., Inc., Barrett Co. specification roofing. Skylight—Rocse- 
velt Sheet Metal Works. 

INSULATION: Auditorium—Sabinite, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—projected, Hope’s Windows, Inc. Glass— 
Mississippi Glass Co. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin, Richard Wilcox and Hope's 
Windows, Inc. 

PAINTS: By Medusa Portland Cement Co. and E. |. duPont 
de Nemours & Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—condult and BX, 
General Electric Co. Switches—Arrow Electric Co. Fixtures 
—Garden City Plating & Electric Co. Panel boards—Wardock 
Electric Co. 

PLUMBING: Plumbing fixtures and kitchen equipment— 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp.; Speakman Co., 
Inc. fittings. Hot and cold water pipes—copper, Muelier 
Brass Co. 

HEATING: Forced air system, Humphrey Co. Grilles—Hart 
& Cooley Mfg. Co. Thermostats—Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 

RUPERT & FULENWIDER INC., CONTRACTORS 
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{li photos, Robert M. Damora 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENT searorp, DEL. VICTORINE « SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITECTS 


Built for the DuPont Company, this development which consists of thirty dwell- 
ings, serves foremen and superintendents of the new Nylon plant. Provision has 
been made for expansion to about one hundred units. The houses were built from 
six plans, varied in color and details of the exterior. The general scheme places 


garages near the lot lines to the north, leaving the other three exposures free; 
with 100 x 150 


of privacy. By 
by varying the 


foot plots there is ample room around each house and no lack 
staggering the houses so that none is directly back of another, 
depth of set-backs, and by careful placing of trees, the group 


has been given an unusual degree of openness and individuality. 


All photos, Rebert M. Damora 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Concrete block walls on poured 
concrete footings. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 studs, sheath- 
ing, shing:es or siding. Inside—lath and plaster, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: covered with 18 in. red cedar perfection 
shingles. 

FIREPLACE: Poker control—The Donley Broth- 
ers Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and 
leaders—26 gauge galvanized Toncan metal, Re- 
public Steel Corp. 

INSULATION: Outside walls—fiber board sheath- 
ing. Second floor ceilings lathed with 1 in. plaster 
lath—Armstrong Cork Products Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, weatherstripped, 
Morgan Woodwork Co. Glass—Single_ strength, 
Quality A, Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: All floors oak except kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum, Sloane-Blabon Corp. 
WOODWORK: Trim and doors—stock design, Mor- 
gan Woodwork Co. Garage doors—1% in. cypress, 
shop built. 

HARDWARE: All by P. & F. Corbin except garage 
doors—Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: All paint—E. |. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
BX cable. Switches—bakelite-ivory toggle type. 
Fixtures—Artcraft Fixture Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—2 bowl, flat rim, 
American Radiator—Standard Sanitary Corp. Cabi- 
nets—Morgan Woodwork Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Amer- 
ican Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Cabinets— 
Miami Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co. 

PLUMBING: Cold and hot water pipes—% in. tinned 
copper. 

HEATING: Hot water system with oil burner—Na- 
tional Radiator Corp. Valves—Detroit Lubricator 
Co. 


E. S. ADKINS CO., CONTRACTORS 
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SHOOTING BOX. cart ISLAND PLANTATION, GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
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LIVING ROOM 





This house was designed for winter use only, 


------# and provides accommodations for the owners 
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and guests. Located in a setting of rice fields 
and thick woodland, the house has been 
painted black, and fits unobtrusively into its 
dark background. Heating is provided by 
means of fireplaces, which accounts for the 
unusual number of these units. 
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VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITECTS 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cypress sid- 
ng, Sisalkraft Co. paper, Celotex Corp. 
sheathing; inside—cypress vertical boarding. 
interior partitions—studs, cypress vertical 
oarding. Floors—oak finish flooring. 

ROOF: Covered with 5-ply built-up, Barrett 

0. Deck—1 in. Celotex, Celotex Corp., can- 
vas, Con-Ser-Tex, William L. Barrell Co., 
ne. 

IREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Lead coated copper. 
VINDOWS: Sash—white pine, double hung. 

LOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms— oak 
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plank. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

PAINTS: By E. 1. duPont de Nemours. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—Bryant Electric Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp.; 
fittings by Speakman Co., Inc. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Hajoca 
Corp. and A. M. Byers Co. Hot and cold wa- 
ter pipes—copper, Mueller Brass Co. Pump— 
Kohler Co. Water heater—American Radi- 
ator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 


P. W. MUNNEKE, CONTRACTOR 
























































































































DELAWARE ART CENTER 


All photos, Robert M. mora 

















DELAWARE ART CENTER VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITECT G. MORRIS WHITESIDE 2NI 
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\iCTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITECTS G. MORRIS WHITESIDE 2nd, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECT 
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Cranile latlorm 


The architects comment: “It was required that the exterior be 
Georgian. We tried to retain the dignity and inviting character of 
the style without too much waste in unnecessary embellishment. 
In spite of the symmetrical layout we tried to keep it flexible, with 
easy circulation and the possibility of varied exhibitions. At present 
the Wilmington Academy is temporarily located in the basement, 
which is above ground and well lighted. It is hoped to build a 
connecting building on the north for the school and to use their 
present studios for additional storage and study space. There is 
also ample room for the addition of large galleries at each end 
of the building if these should be required in the future.” 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Concrete. Waterproofing— 
metallic, Truscon Laboratories. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick, damp. 
proofed with asphalt primer and Hydroside 
semi-mastic, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. In- 
terior partitions—hollow tile, cinder block 
and brick. Columns—reenforced concrete and 
steel. Floor construction—concrete slab. Ceil- 
ings—acoustic plaster. 

ROOF: Flat decks—reenforced concrete 
slabs, Celotex Co. insulation covered by Bar- 
rett Co. specification roofing. Sloping roofs 
—lead coated copper. Skylights—Pennsyl- 
vania Wire Glass Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. 
copper, Cheney Co. Ducts—galvanized copper 
bearing steel plate, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
INSULATION: Roof and ceiling over boiler 
room—Celotex, Celotex Corp. and Atoz, Neill 
Products Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—white pine and Truscon 





Steel Co. steel. Glass—plate. Ceiling panels 
—Blue Ridge Glass Corp. Glass blocks— 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Spiral stairs— 
Logan Co. Freight elevator—Green Elevator 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Classrooms—asphalt 
tile, Thomas Moulding Floor Co. Children’s 
room—Wood Mosaic Co. Art School—cement. 
Lobby—terrazzo. Remainder—linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Gallery—plaster, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. Sheetrock and monk's cloth. 
DOORS. By W. D. Crooks & Sons and Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

HARDWARE. By P. & F. Corbin Co., Gar- 
den City Mfg. Co., Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
and Victor & Shields. 

PAINTS. By E. |. du Font de Nemours Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—conduit; wire by U. S. Rubber Co. 
Switches—Bryant Electric Co. Switchboards 
—Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. Fixtures— 
Condi-Lite Corp. and Holophane Co. Spot- 
lights—Century Lighting, Inc. Transformers 
—General Electric Co. Special 
Hatzel & Buehler Co. 
PLUMBING—Hot and cold water pipes— 
Mueller Brass Co. Soil pipes—Hajoca Corp. 
and A. M. Byers Co. Toilet fixtures—Speak- 
man Co., Inc. and American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Kitchen equip- 
ment—Parsons Co. 


HEATING: Vapor vacuum system, Warren 
Webster & Co. Filters—American Air Fiiter 


Corp. Exhaust fans—American Blower C0 
Anemostat—Anemostat Corp. of America 
Radiators—National Radiator Co. Water 


heater—Rudd Mfg. Co. Pumps—Nash Engi- 


neering Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: 
Warren Telechron Co. 
Co. Firehoses—Wirt-Knox Co. 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO., 





Fixtures— 


Electric clocks 
Grease trap—Josam 


CONTRACTORS: 
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ARCHITECTURE FOR THE MAN IN THE STREET 


By James MacQuedy 


Condensed from the May, 1940 issue of The Architectural Review 
(London) in which the author continues a series on Criticism 


The revolutionary phase of modern archi- 
tecture is now over. It has successfully 
re-established the principles of efficient 
planning and sound structure as things 
which must come first, instead of being 
subordinated to pictorial “composition” 
or stylistic pedantry. But this assump- 
tion means that modern architecture can 
no longer claim exemption from criticism 


and even more in Rennaissance, architec- 
ture the process of design was reduced in 
a remarkable degree to a matter of the 
handling of standard units much in the 
way that a modern structural engineer 
handles his standard sections, canons of 
taste taking the place of the laws of 
mechanics. But these units get their effect 
to a considerable degree by association, 


work, heraldic beasts and twisted chim- 
neys suggest romance and pageantry:, 
qualities he likes to find in the architec 
ture he looks at if not in that which he 
lives in. The difference, in fact, between 
the architect’s and the public’s view of 
the familiar elements of the various archi- 
tectural styles, is the difference between 
the two conceptions I am trying to ana- 


_ on esthetic grounds. Modernity is not and in architecture of other periods the lyze: the cliché and the symbol. 

enough. As at all times in the past a same principle is there, in a less cut-and- In classical architecture the translation 
mp- building must stand or fall by its super- dried fashion. In fact architecture cannot of design into terms of a shorthand com- 
yg ficial appearance, which in any case is speak clearly without it. For however posed of easily recognizable symbols or 
Road all the Man in the Street has to judge eager we may be to re-establish today the groups of incidents is most marked, but it 
and by.—Editorial introduction in The Archi- visual appreciation of architecture, occurs in all architecture—except the 
veil. i tectural Review. nevertheless if we analyze the process of modern. In medieval architecture the 
oa x looking a little further we shall find that, symbolism is of a less sophisticated kind; 
“ay t with all the sensibility in the world, a it is less a symbolism by association and 
ote iF A few months ago I wrote something purely visual impression has to share the more a direct pictorial symbolism. It was 
syl- ~P about the cliché* in contemporary archi- stage with that which is colored by sym- on its purely physical appeal that many 
| ™ tecture, suggesting, among other things, bolism and association. ... of the arguments of the Gothic Revival- 
sane that although we may dislike on sight The architect’s . . . own search for the ists were based: the aspiring lines of the 
: m some of the rather tiresome mannerisms shorthand notation which we call a style Gothic spire, the rich mystery of the 
oiler we observe in many architects’ work, we probably derives only from his wish for chancel hidden behind a fretted screen, 
Neill j ought to take a longer view and recognize an array of ready-made solutions, ready were the kind of attributes that suggested 
oo - them as an attempt—successful or not, to his hand, to all the design problems he its advocacy on ethical grounds, that fitted 
anels Sand probably unconscious—to answer the meets with. But to his public they mean it for its role as the answer to pagan 
:ks— need for a familiar idiom as the basis of something quite different. If the contem- materialism in an age that was seeking 
; architectural language; one such as we porary architect looks at the fashionable an emotional rather than a rational ex- 
vo once had but were compelled temporarily corner window as something from the box pression. 

to discard at the same time as we threw of tricks that he can employ to give per- * 
phalt [overboard the mumbo-jumbo of exotic sonality to a building, his public values it, 
-_ ' poses that the connoisseur’s architecture though unconsciously, for what it sym- It was in America, a country that 
vet of the nineteenth century had grown into. bolizes: in this case perhaps some degree always does things on a more spectacular 

I said that we must not be too hasty to of release from the rigidity of the four scale than any other—whether railway 
U. S. despise certain superficial substitutes for solid walls within which he is usually con- smashes, pastiche architecture, natural 
a : modern vocabulary until the latter is fined, or possibly the idea of a diagonal catastrophes or racketeering—that this 

orthcoming from modern architecture it- view as a change from the boring view differentiation of style according to funce- 
Gar- self, for these constitute the only non- either down or across the street. tion was most highly developed. So much 
y. Co. period vocabulary so far devised. . . In the same way the motifs the archi- so that the symbolism almost approaches 
+ Pag, —— clichés or mannerisms only tect or builder employs in the ordinary to being a form of functionalism; style is 
i When they are a substitute for design— suburban house are not, in the house- determined by purpose instead of period. 
r Co. i the same way that we dislike verbal holder’s eyes, simply architectural shapes The Corinthian column is associated ex- 
joards clches when they are a substitute for that he likes his home to be provided clusively with banking and finance. To 
0% thought. The clichés that architecture in with. He does not look at them estheti- the public eye it is the actual symbol for 
bees i's maturity employs, however, are the cally at all. He demands them partly be- a bank, the label by which it is identified, 
ures— accepted language of design itself, the cause they are a social symbol, a make- and no longer a classical motif used for 
| te 's In which architecture expresses its believe of the middle-class world of his decorative purposes. Roman bath forms 
a s In a way that will make them clear ambitions—the lower class always apes mean railway stations and that horrible 
ae . Man in the Street. Of this kind of the upper class of a generation before— invention ( ollegiate Gothic means educa- 
jator- necessary cliché the classical column is, and partly because half-timbered gables, tional establishments—it was devised 
equip- 0! course, the supreme example, together tile hanging and lattice windows suggest when the founders of colleges demanded 
-— ‘ the various standardized units that shelter and coziness. Similarly, when he a style quite distinct from that which 
then B make up the orders. For in classical, goes on a holiday and makes a trip to see had been adopted by big business. : 
ap CO. use this word in its French sense of eome- the local sights, he genuinely admires We have recently become aware that 
— > ‘hat is subject to limitless repetition: not columns and pediments, but not for es- the absence of any recognizable language 
4p English sense of being necessarily boring thetic reasons. For him they suggest is the handicap that principally prevents 

dignity and formality, and rosy brick- the development of modern architecture 
ocks— 
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into a mature style, because it deprives 
the Man in the Street of any familiar 
combination of motifs that he can rest 
his eye on. Whatever the theoretical 
merits of modern architecture, at the mo- 
ment it simply does not offer him any 
suitable alternative to the Olde Worlde 
styles that for many years have at least 
offered him the solace of suggestiveness. 

This point is illustrated by what has 
lately happened in Russia. The sudden 
reaction about a dozen years ago from 
extreme and uncompromising experimen- 
‘talism was not due to any second 
thoughts about the Revolution, and was 
only partly due to disillusionment on ac- 
count of technical failures. It was, as Mr. 
J. M. Richards observes in a recent book, 


due to the uselessness of modern build- 
ings for purposes of propaganda and 
prestige. To quote his words: “Architec- 
ture was required to serve as a symbol of 
the successful establishment of the new 
regime, and to the impressionable peasant, 
for example, paying a visit to Moscow, 
palatial stone buildings decked with rows 
of sturdy columns were more convincing 
evidence of the progress of the Five Year 
Plan than modern buildings of whatever 
quality, which for him had no associa- 
tions with prosperity and security;. noth- 
ing to make him proud of his share in 
them. < 


The problem before modern architec- 
ture in this country therefore is partly 


one that time will solve: when the ap 
pearance of modern buildings has |eco, 
sufficiently familiar it will be possible fo, 
them to acquire associations of all kinds 
Nowadays the forms of modern architec. 
ture easily enough suggest efficiency ay 
skillful organization; that is why the mos 
successful modern buildings are factories, 
hospitals and department stores; but they 
less easily evoke the dignity demanded of 
a city hall or the coziness demanded of 
a country cottage. Partly it is a matter 
of time, but partly also modern architec. 
ture must go half way to meet its public 
by the development of a character that 
others besides the sophisticated can recog. 
nize and a kind of beauty that others be- 
sides those with trained vision can enjoy, 


APPRENTICES . . . AND BUILDERS 


Excerpts by permission from an article in 


By Harry Lorin Binsse 
FORMERLY MANAGING EDITOR OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


The Commonweal for August 2, 1940. 


This followed an analysis of the apprentice system in the New York Printing trades 


The number of separate unions in the 
building trades is staggering. In the New 
York area, for example, there are 68 
different organized trades affiliated with 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Council; it is conceivable that on any 
given job all of these different trades 
might be involved, even though that is 
unlikely; the simplest dwelling will re- 
quire at least a score of them. The pos- 
sibility of securing the cooperation of 
all these trades in anything like a ration- 
alized or uniform system of training is 
on the face of it somewhat remote. .. . 
Some of these crafts are indeed highly 
skilled and so specialized that they are 
comparable to the printing trades in the 
amount of training absolutely requisite 
for their practice. But this is not true of 
all of them. There is therefore constantly 
available on the labor market, except in 
times of maximum employment in all 
industries, a great number of men who 
can be carpenters or painters or brick- 
layers after a fashion, and whose skill is 
adequate to the needs, say, of a specula- 
tive builder. Unions will not admit such 
workers to membership, yet their existence 
constitutes a constant threat to scales 
of pay and to working conditions, and 
acts as a psychological brake on 
scheme for apprentice training. , 
Finally the seasonal nature of employ- 
ment in the construction industry (it is 
in fact sporadic rather than seasonal; 
modern methods have all but eliminated 
the winter layoff) affords one of the 
greatest difficulties of all. If even the 
largest contracting firms feel they cannot 
possibly guarantee permanent employ- 
ment to journeymen, how can they make 
any such guarantee to apprentices? As 
a result many contractors don’t want ap- 


any 
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prentices at all, while others have been 
known to try all sorts of fancy tricks 
to cut down on the number of journeymen 
they employ and to get the bulk of their 
work done by apprentices at apprentices’ 
wages. Naturally the unions will do all 
they possibly can to eliminate this abuse, 
and they have largely succeeded, but 
only by cutting down the number of 
apprentices to the vanishing point. 


* 


In building as in all American industry 
there is no uniform solution of any prob- 
lem, that is uniform in the sense that it 
applies to all parts of the country. Some 
States have instituted State-controlled ap- 
prenticeship training; some municipalities 
have opened to the trades the facilities 
of the public school systems. In Washing- 
ton we have the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship of the Department of 
Labor which acts as a source of advice 
and assistance to local bodies concerned 
with the problem. The most I can under- 
take, therefore, is to describe the situation 
in my own back-yard—the Greater New 
York area. 

The apprenticeship situation in the New 
York building trades is not only socially 
bad; it is chaotic. If such a situation 
existed in all departments of American 
industry, it would seriously threaten our 
future as an industrial nation. 

About a year ago this summer the Joint 
Commission on Building Trades Appren- 
tices of the City of New York—a group 
of nine men representing every major 
interest in the industry, banking, mate- 
rials, contractors, labor, architects—deter- 
mined to find out exactly and iv detail 
what the apprenticeship situation was. 
The Federal Committee on Apprentices 


A R C H 


made available the services of its Senior 
Field Representative, Mr. John E. Gal- 
lagher, a life-long union man who was 
particularly well suited to persuade the 
various unions to give the information 
required for the Commission’s survey. 
The results of his interviews in question- 
naire form were all carefully tabulated 
by Mr. George Brown, then of the Com- 
mission, whom I must thank for much 
of the material in this article. . 

Out of 123 building trade union locals 
in the Greater New York area, 63 were 
willing to give membership figures. Their 
membership totaled 67,215. Out of 85 
locals reporting, 29 had no apprentices 
whatever. The remaining 54 locals re- 
ported 2,885 apprentices, which meant 
one apprentice for approximately 20 jour- 
neymen in those locals that had any 
apprentices at all. If one prorates the 
number of apprentices over the total 
membership, including the membership 
of those unions that have no apprentices 
at all, the result is one apprentice for 
about every 30 journeymen. Add to all 
this that the declared average age of 
mechanic members is 421% years, and it 
is obvious that the New York building 
trades unions are in no way providing 
for the next generation of mechanics. 

The record of a specific union may 
serve to make all this clearer. The brick- 
layers have in Greater New York seven 
locals, all of which reported as one unit. 
Their total membership is about 9,000; 
the average age of mechanics, +". In 
June, 1939, all seven locals reported i 
total of 275 apprentices, and apprentice 
ship in this trade is a four-year affair. 
The seven locals further reported that 
only 25 of these apprentices were ii: their 
fourth year, which gives some i(°2 © 
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how many apprentices fall by the way- 
ade in the course of their training. The 
ynion’s own Officials stated that, in their 
opinion. there should be an apprentice 
for every ten journeymen if the trade is 
to be maintained. There is in fact one 
apprentice for each 82 journeymen. 

Just how hit-or-miss all this is can be 
sleaned from a few other facts elicited 
hy the survey. The only qualifications 
apart from age required for apprentice- 
ship enrollment among bricklayers is that 
the boy shall have taken out citizenship 
papers, if he is not already a citizen. The 
only thing the apprentice is required to 
do through his four years is work on 
‘ohs—no school, no examinations (com- 
pare this with the specific provisions in 
the printing trades union contract as to 
precisely what work and how much of 
it a boy is to do in each year of his 
training). After the four years of brick- 
laving, the only requirement for admis- 
jon to the union as a journeyman is 
sponsorship by two other journeymen. 
(bout all one can say of this situation 
is that it does possess the virtue of 
simplicity. . . . 

Anyone who has ever given any thought 
at all to the exquisite effects in brick 
produced by Spanish craftsmen through 
the centuries, or by such an architect as 
Dom Bellot in France and England and 
Belgium, or by such a genius as Jefferson 
at the University of Virginia, can begin 
to comprehend how high a mystery this 
craft can be. One could be forgiven for 
wondering how long the craft will con- 
tinue a mystery under such an apprentice 
set-up as that described above. .. . 


* 


If there were not a single bricklayer 
in New York, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to meet all New York’s_ building 
needs with an endless variety of other 
materials. So, it may be asked, what does 
it matter whether such trades die out 
or not? In many of the trades it does 
not matter. Yet it matters a great deal 
if this tendency toward self-extinction 
exists in all or even in a majority of 
trades. 

A tendency in the building trades long 
since began to manifest itself. Today’s 
speculative builder doesn’t bother any 
more with skilled mechanics—at least he 





bothers as little as he possibly can. More 
and more he buys prefabricated materials 
Which can be installed by unskilled labor, 
and he uses construction techniques which 
will hide the botching inevitable with 
unskilled labor—or at least will hide them 
until the house is safely sold. From the 
point of view of better housing, prefab- 
neation is eminently desirable to the 
extent that it makes building cheaper 
and efore more available to the con- 
sumin- public, But if prefabrication is 
+45 a device for eliminating skilled 
ado! 


: can only make worse the already 
“eo juality of so many large scale 
10Us enterprises. . 


* 
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It is essential that enough apprentices 
be trained to supply what careful forecasts 
indicate as the needs of the future. There 
should be set up in each section a board 
or commission, representing all the in- 
terests involved, one of whose tasks 
should be to estimate this need to the 
best of its ability, so that if mistakes 
are made, at least they will be humanly 
unavoidable mistakes, and not mistakes 
arising from sheer disorder. 

All apprenticeship should include some 
school work, and that not in the manual 
skills of the craft, but rather in its prin- 
ciples of physics and chemistry and engi- 
neering and economics; of this all those 
who stand to benefit directly should bear 
the expense. It would be unjust and un- 
fair that such education should be paid 
for entirely out of public moneys. 

Since it seems that the nature of con- 
struction work prevents any given em- 
ployer from guaranteeing continuity of 





employment, apprentices should be inden- 
tured to the trade and not to the em- 
ployer, which means that for each. trade 
there should be set up apprentice clearing 
houses calculated to keep apprentices 
evenly distributed over the work in 
process at any given time and to mini- 
mize apprentice layoff time. 

Above all, there should in every trade 
be definite apprentice 
achievement and _ skill. 

These are a few of the primary prob 
lems that await solution; if they are not 
solved by private initiative, it is inevi 
table that government, representing the 
interests of society, step in; and in all 
probability that will deprive the unions 
of one of their great pillars of strength 
their right to determine their own mem- 
bership. That right and that strength 
are today threatened seriously by a hit- 
or-miss, ill-considered attitude toward the 
problems of apprenticeship. 


standards of 


ART IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
By Thomas M. Folds 


ART DIRECTOR, THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


Condensed from an address before the annual convention of the 


American Federation of Arts at 


Fortunately art instruction in the college 
preparatory schools is not yet included 
among the “examinables.” For though a 
college entrance examiration in art would 
undoubtedly increase the prestige of this 
subject in the curriculum, it would at 
the same time imprison it within the 
rigid framework of an a priori theory of 
education which would not make those 
allowances for adventure in learning lying 
at the root of all true art appreciation. 

If we deny the student this adventure, 
most of the art we feed him is so much 
spinach, which he will eventually disgorge. 
He must be given freedom to explore 
problems and media that expand his own 
abilities and interests. In other words 
most of us who are teaching art in the 
preparatory schools believe in the old 
saying that what is “one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” We assume that, 
although it is good for some boys to paint 
in oils, it is better for others to paint in 
water-colors, or not to paint at all, but 
to build, to carve, to use the camera or 
explore other media. Since there are many 
approaches to general art appreciation, 
we believe it is our responsibility, no 
matter how exasperating this may prove 
at times, to help each student follow that 
approach which develops his own natural 
ability. 

One way of doing this is to combine 
activities in many different media within 
the walls of a single studio. If you were 
to poke your head into the average pre- 
paratory school workshop, you would 
probably see many different projects in 
sculpture, drawing, painting, display tech- 
nique, and architecture carried on side 
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by side—some of them individual projects, 
others collaborative efforts. The main 
value in such a program lies in the in 
formal learning it encourages. For each 
boy is curious about the other fellow’s 
problems; and one of the art instructor's 
tasks is to stimulate this curiosity with- 
out resorting to the formalized lecture 
pattern which most colleges must put 
up with. In this way the young architect 
gradually learns something about paint- 
ing; the painter learns about architecture; 
and both learn about sculpture, or indus- 
trial design, or even the comparatively 
restricted fields of mapmaking and ex- 
hibition technique. 

Now, up to a certain point this method 
of teaching is similar to that developed 
by the progressive schools. And we freely 
acknowledge our debt to their pioneering 
work. At the same time, however, we: 
are aware of certain weaknesses in this 
type of teaching, of its tendency, for 
example, to rob creative activity of dis- 
cipline by offering the student too much 
freedom. Well, we have no intention of 
extracting discipline from studio activity. 
We have no intention of using art as an 
aspirin tablet for curricular headaches, as 
a cure for regimented teaching in other 
subjects. But if the framework of our 
teaching is flexible, if it makes those 
necessary allowances for individual apti- 
tudes and interests, there is no reason 
why it cannot offer both freedom and 
discipline. 


* 


Perhaps the kind of discipline needed 
most today is the discipline of cooperative 
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constructive thinking, which we some- 
times lose sight of in our enthusiasm for 
encouraging individual talent. “Rugged” 
individualism has been corroding democ- 
racies for a good many years. Certainly 
it has not husbanded natural resources 
or created beautiful communities: above 
all it has not promoted that group en- 
thusiasm for community ideals which is 
the backbone of any healthy culture. 


* 


One way to develop such group en- 
thusiasm, such cooperative constructive 
thinking, is through education in com- 
munity planning. But where in the sec- 
ondary school field can you find evidences 
of such activity? Very few courses in art, 
civies, social studies or history include 
it in their programs. Yet there are cer- 
tain rudimentary studies in community 
planning which are quite as necessary for 
the development of sound citizenship to- 
day as the elementary principles of law 
and economics which we customarily in- 
clude in the high school education of 
every American boy and girl. 

How can this be done? Obviously not 
by tacking a one-year art course onto 
the fringe of the curriculum and offering 
it to a small number of gifted or mal- 
adjusted students. Art is a complex lan- 
guage which can be learned only over 
a period of many years, Logically it should 
be a continuous training ranging from 
kindergarten up through the secondary 
school into the college, changing in con- 
tent as the child or adolescent changes, 
growing with him until it becomes an 
integral part of his mental habits, his 
whole conception of life. And if art is a 
language—a universal language, then why 
should it be restricted to only a few privi- 
leged people? Why should it not become 
a basic prop in the framework of every 
child’s and adolescent’s education? 


* 


In a democracy communities are not 
built by the privileged few but by the 
people as a whole; and when better com- 
munities are built, the people will build 
them. Without their group enthusiasm 
for better planning and building, without 
their tolerance of new forms and _ their 
general art appreciation, city planners and 
architects must file away their drawings 
and blueprints in despair. For we no 
longer live in the comparatively simple 
communities of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, which reflected the har- 
monious thinking and ‘will-to-style of the 
people themselves, rich and poor alike. 
The early American community was the 
product of a single living tradition in 
design, from the mills by its river to the 
town common, the church and the homes. 
It had not yet been flooded by great 
backwashes of stylistic clichés handed 
down from cultures long dead. And for 
this reason the teaching of art or the 
study of community planning was not 
needed in the early American school: the 
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town itself was a work of art and a daily 
lesson in color, texture, and form to every 
one of its inhabitants. 

The art course today is a modern in- 
vention designed to answer modern needs. 
And one of the greatest modern needs is 
the generation of real art appreciation 
among the masses. Stimulating interest 
in community planning must be our next 
move. Teaching boys and girls how to 
dabble in paint or plasticene is only a 
small part of the program. If the school 
is going to develop good American citizen- 
ship, then it must reorganize its art and 
history courses to include the study of 
people—how they live and how they build. 
What meaning has a course in American 
history if it overlooks the character of 
the early Yankee community or of its 
formal contemporary in the old South? 
Here are the visible symbols of those 
much misunderstood words “freedom” and 
“liberty.” What meaning had they then, 
and what meaning have they now? The 
textbooks young people read ignore this 
aspect of history. They tell of beautiful 
Washington, but not of its obsolete 
Baroque military plan which stubbornly 
resists a century’s industrial expansion. 
They tell of Boston, breeder of revolution 
and early American patriotism, but not 
of Boston clinging pitifully today to its 
past, laced tight in old corsets, chopped 
into narrow, tortuous streets and_ in- 
fected with malignant slums. Here is the 
history of degeneration in esthetic con- 
viction and civic pride—the result of a 
hundred years of rugged individualism 
run berserk. Why have the history books 
overlooked all this? 

The same question might be asked of 
our art teaching. Too often it is limited 
to only three or four fields, particularly 
those of the pictorial and plastic arts. 
Yet there is always a certain number of 
students whose talents lie along the lines 
of planning and building; and it is im- 
portant that the curriculum develop these 
talents. Fortunately this is being done 
to a certain extent in many of the eastern 
preparatory schools. A year ago, for ex- 
ample, a small group of boys in one school 
made a two-year study of architecture 
and city planning, pooling the information 
they had gathered in a series of three- 
dimensional wall displays, then finally de- 
signing and building a scale model of a 
hypothetical modern American community 
which included stores, school, parks, com- 
munity center and housing units for vary- 
ing income groups. Boys specializing in 
exhibition technique designed the wall dis- 
plays; those primarily interested in paint- 
ing worked on murals for the community 
center, and fledgling sculptors designed 
reliefs for the entrance to the school. In 
this way the study of community plan- 
ning became the focal point of a consider- 
able variety of different creative activi- 
ties as well as an extension of the school’s 
history courses. It marked the beginning 
of a new approach to secondary school 
education. 
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If we are going to prepare young people 
to recognize the importance of tiie arts 
in modern life and to participate intel. 
ligently in the planning and _ building of 
their physical environments, then projects 
of this kind must be extended throughout 
all levels of the secondary school, woven 
into the fabric of both art and _ history 
teaching. And though there is no one way 
to do this, because individuals, schools 
and local traditions differ from one ap. 
other, yet I believe that the stimulation 
of cooperative constructive thinking jp 
the field of the arts, which form the stuf 
of our visual and physical environment. 
should be an important part of every 
school’s program. For this kind of teach. 
ing lays the groundwork of democratic 
culture. 


THEY SAY— 


“It is easy to become interested in and 
ready to buy a motor car that costs $750 
but looks to be worth $1,500; it is diffi- 
cult to become interested in and ready to 
buy for $5,000 a new house which looks 
to be worth only $2,500.”—Grorcr F, 
LINDSAY. 


“In 1929 materials were as rich and costly 
as the purse could buy, and the purse was 
overflowing. . . . In 1940 designers have 
striven to replace the distinction of per- 
fect lines and the luster of rich materials 
with the impact of a new idea or the drama 
of light and color.”—Artuur Loomis 
Harmon, writing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Industrial Art. 


On the occasion of the presentation of 
Building Congress Certificates of Superior 
Craftsmanship to mechanics who helped 
build the new Aetna Life Building, New 
York: “Twenty-five per cent of this type 
of building is done by mechanics in the 
mechanical and electrical trades, the major 
portion of their work being concealed 
from the public view. The 25 per cent of 
the building cost that applies to mechani- 
cal and electrical equipment is to me not 
merely a quarter of the cost; it is the 
essential quarter.”-—C.type R. Pace. 


“First place for personality of the year 
goes to Frank ‘Get-away-from-it-all’ Loy’ 
Wright, who got away with it so success 
fully at the R.I.B.A. The impressive 4p- 
pearance of this almost legendary prophet, 
his soft, dawdling voice, his obvious sin- 
cerity and easy charm captivated his aud- 
ence and achieved without effort the 
surrender of the avant garde. Not till long 
afterwards was the question asked: ‘What 
really was the preacher’s message?’ Was 
it really no more than fragmen's well 
phrased but disconnected, a few wisecracks 
and some colored films? No matter. He 
had brought for a few weeks Romance inte 
our lives, and for a time A.R.P. was for- 
gotten.”—The Architects’ Journal, | ondo- 
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Wednesday, July 17—Having noted last 
month only the bare fact that the Albert 
Kahn office was putting into effect a 
profit-sharing plan, Mr. Kahn now tells 
me some of the details. Some 25 key men 
will share in the profits and be put in a 
better position to carry on the practice 
after the retirement or death of the prin- 
cipals. To this end a new corporation has 
heen organized, and the key men who 
have served for from 15 to 35 years will 
be stockholders. Two classes of stock will 
be issued: 10,000 shares of A, held by 
Albert and Louis Kahn who provide the 
paid-in capital, and 2,500 shares of B 
which will be given the key employes. 
These holders of B stock are to receive, 
of the profits, a dividend of $8 per share 
before any dividend is paid the A stock- 
holders. In the event of the retirement 
or death of the principals, the capital is 
to remain for a period of eight years 
thereafter. In that period the B_ stock- 
holders will replace out of earnings the 
capital invested and will own all but a 
very small portion of the stock. 

\s Mr. Kahn points out, the plan as- 
sures a continuation of the organization 
and secures the future of the men who 
helped to bring about its success. It also 
provides for inviting others into the or- 
ganization, men who may prove them- 
selves of special worth. Moreover, other 
details of the plan indicate that it is 
designed not only to increase the privi- 
leges and security of the key men but 
also their present and future responsi- 
bilities. 


* 


Friday, July 19—While a large part of 
the world is wondering what form civili- 
zation will take tomorrow, Tulane Uni- 
versity is unearthing civilizations of the 
past in the little known artifacts of the 
Mayans. At Campana San Andres in west- 
El Salvador, Tulane’s research ex- 
‘ition has found the remains of one 
the most important southern Mayan 
outposts. In five years an _ interesting 
lent city will have been uncovered, 
he schedule is not interrupted. Mean- 
le some cities elsewhere in the world, 
above ground, may have been re- 

ed to the dust. 


day, July 22—Karl Billner, who built 
lirst concrete bridges in Oregon, and 
invented both aerocrete and the vac- 
process of hastening concrete setting, 
t with a new scheme. He substitutes 
orced ice for the usual form work 
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in arch construction—puts up an assem- 
bly of pipes, pumps refrigerant through 
them and sprays water on to form ice 
around the pipe reenforcement. Sounds 
pretty good, particularly in these dog- 
days. 


Wednesday, July 24.—This whole defense 
job of ours, as Alfred Rheinstein pointed 
out today, is essentially a matter of tim- 
ing along a great assembly line. Starting 
at the end, instead of the beginning, our 
product is, let us say, a man in an air- 
plane dropping a bomb upon an enemy 
vessel at sea. The line leading back from 
that product attains almost infinite com- 
plexity. Not only have the munitions, 
plane and trained man been brought to- 
gether at the right time and place, but 
housing has had to be provided for skilled 
artisans who made the plane’s instru- 
ments, factories have had to be expanded 
to produce the duralinum, railroad facili- 
ties have had to be enlarged to bring 
young men to the training fields and 
thence to the air bases. The ramifications 
are almost beyond listing, yet each con- 
tribution has its own place in the process, 
its own time to appear. Viewed as an 
assembly line job, it appears more clearly 
within the realm of the possible. Master 
expediters are the first need—they and 
their schedules. 


* 


Wednesday, July 31—Harry Anderson, 
who knows everything there is to be 
known about what is going on in the 
world of furniture and interior decoration, 
gave me an imperative ‘phone call today. 
I was summoned to see a new sort of 
furniture—possibly revolutionary—which 
had been designed by Eliel Saarinen, Rob- 
ert Swanson and R. Ratili. We had several 
illustrations of it in August Forum, page 
12, but there’s a lot more to the story 
than the short caption could give. When 
one enters a. furniture store he is asked 
whether he would see bedroom, dining 
room or living room “suites.” This new 
product doesn’t fit into that scheme of 
selling at all, for with the exception of 
beds and dining table, the various pieces 
are for use in any room. The designers 
have dug up the old unit idea—buried 
some years ago after the furniture trade 
had treated it as just another seasonal 
“style.” Whether your need is for a bu- 
reau, a sideboard or a library print case, 
the net of it is a chest of drawers. A table 
is a table; a straight chair is at home 
in bedroom, dining room or hall. If the 
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functional and esthetic needs are met in 
the simplest manner, if the machine 
craftsmanship is faultless and the mate 

rials quiet and durable, without shouting 
for attention, the resulting furniture 
should be at home in any environment, 
which hasn’t gone all-out period. Add 
the factors of low cost, and size standard 

ization for the combination of units; take 
a tip from the kitchen cabinet trade and 
make units in lengths that can be put 
together to fill exactly any length of wall; 
design so as to outwit the baseboard’s 
traditional job of keeping wall cases away 
from the wall; make it possible for the 
buyer to match and extend what he has 
bought, whether next year or next decade. 
Do all these things that Saarinen, Swan 

son and Ratili have done or are con- 
templating, and you have what seems 
to me to be the first rational furniture 
idea that has happened along in some 
time. 


* 


I suppose the landlord 
has always had and will continue to have 
his full share of trouble. Possibly in his 
corporate form, directing a low cost hous- 
ing project, he felt that Utopia had been 
achieved and his tenants hereafter would 
continuously glow . with pleasure over 
being alive and so ideally housed. It was 
a brief dream. The tenants’ association 
looms up to assure the landlord that of 
real troubles he ain’t seen nuthin’ yet. 
Knickerbocker Village in Manhattan was 
a limited dividend project built with the 
aid of an RFC loan. It has a tenants’ 
association whose aims are to prevent 


Friday, August 2. 


rent increases, to seek better services, to 
acquire more privileges, and to build up 
a community spirit. To some of the ten 
ants recently came a formal notice that 
their leases, soon to expire, would not be 
renewed. Into the courts goes the argu- 
ment. The landlord claims the prerogative 
under the law of renewing or declining to 
renew leases. The tenants claim that the 
project is a public utility, built with pub- 
lic money, and that the final authority 
for granting leases and renewals is vested 
in the State Housing Commissioner. Not 
only the 1,600 families of Knickerbocker 
Village, but tenants and housers generally 
will await the answer as to when is a 
landlord not a landlord. 


Tuesday, August 6—George F. Diehl of 
Detroit reminds us that 40 States are now 
operating under registration laws for 
architects. To this group should also be 
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added the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands and Puerto 
Rico. The States still in the process of 
making registration laws or contemplating 
that possibility for themselves are Kan- 
sas, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ne- 


vada, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Wyoming. 


Thursday, August 8—Motored up over 
some of the comparatively new motor 
parkways reaching into New England. 
The men who do the parkway building 
have learned well the needs brought by 
increasing speed, in longer radius curves, 
judicious banking and the separation of 
traffic lines by planting. One thing I am 
afraid they have not learned—or perhaps 
it is not their job—is bridge design. The 
Merritt Parkway collection of bridges 
carrying overhead crossings is certainly 
the worst I have seen. Simplicity in an 
overhead bridge on a parkway is certainly 
the number one requisite. In this particu- 
lar series over the Merritt Parkway, the 
designers seem to have the run the whole 
gamut of involved and meaningless con- 
volutions of concrete. Apparently they 
just could not make their pencils behave. 


Williamstown, Mass., Friday, August 9— 
Today I met my first doubt as to the 
superiority of the motor parkway. It 
brings unquestioned comfort in uninter- 
rupted movement and in relief from traffic 
tensions. It is a grand way to get some- 
where quickly and comfortably, but it 
exacts a new sort of toll—it cuts off from 
the motorist the real character and flavor 
of the countryside. Rolling over the 
Hutchinson River Parkway, in Westches- 
ter County of New York, the Grand 
Central Parkway on Long Island, the 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway in Vir- 
ginia, one would find them almost indis- 
tinguishable one from another. Good 
paving, easy curves, big trees, clipped 
grass and massed shrubbery—these are 
the elements of a motor parkway, whether 
in Ohio or Minnesota. The slow driver 
might know the shrubbery of the Caro- 
linas from that of Michigan, but for most 
of us even that would be too subtle a 
difference to detect at 40 m.p.h. 

One reason for my driving up through 
Connecticut was to savor once again the 
stone walls, the shady lanes, the distinc- 
tive architecture of that State. I saw none 
of these things from a motor parkway. 
All it did for me was to conduct me rap- 
idly, comfortably and __ blindfoldedly 
through miles of a country that has a 
lovable personality out beyond and _ be- 
hind that parkway planting. Here’s your 
hat; what’s your hurry? 

The motor parkway 1s a grand achieve- 
ment but it is not the whole answer. If 
New England ever should achieve a con- 
tinuous series of them, the chief reason 
for motoring through New England would 
have vanished, 
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Brattleboro, Vt., Saturday, August 10.— 
This expedition into New England seems 
to have turned out to be a quest of sim- 
plicity. The run of the mine architecture 
that one sees today in city and in coun- 
try flaunts a sort of sophisticated elabora- 
tion. Perhaps its great fault is a lack of 
simplicity. Roadside stands, tourist cabin 
groups, suburban residential developments 
leave upon the motorist’s mental film a 
kaleidoscopic dazzle of irrelevant detail. 
The one thing that brings one up short— 
too often at the expense of a bump from 
the rear—is the simple old barn or farm- 
stead that has by some miracle escaped 
the additions of the present era. Perhaps 
the speed of motor travel leaves no op- 
portunity for other things to register. To 
the quick glance the ultimate in simplicity 
is the only picture that comes into sharp 
focus out of the continuous blur. I am 
gaining a vastly increased respect for the 
old barn. 


* 


Monday, August 12—David Lynn’s an- 
nual report as Architect of the Capitol, 
to the President, contains as usual some 
interesting items, such as: every fall the 
Capitol and usually also the Senate and 
House Office Buildings are washed down 
by the fire department of the District of 
Columbia—a custom that has held for 
many years; the statue of Will Rogers by 
Jo Davidson has been added to Statuary 
Hall by the State of Oklahoma; the statue 
surmounting the dome of the Capitol 
known as the “Statue of Freedom” was 
designed by Thomas Crawford, the father 
of F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, and 
the sculptor died before the plaster model 
was shipped from his studio in Paris. 
Through the generosity of Archer M. 
Huntington the Library of Congress has 
been given the Hispanic Room, which was 
designed by Paul Cret and built by the 
Architect of the Capitol acting as con- 
tracting officer for the project. 





Wednesday, August 14—I must confess 
that the announcement of Alvar Aalto’s 
appointment to M.I.T.’s faculty seemed 
to me not wholly good news. Here is a 
man chosen by his own country to direct 
the rebuilding of homes for 500,000 Finns, 
the creation of twelve entirely new cities 
and the building or reconstruction of 40 
or 50 hospitals. Before he can sail back 
to tackie this staggering job we grab him 
off to teach our own architects of the next 
generation. It didn’t seem cricket. The 
announcement, moreover, brought from 
the profession a new outbreak of remarks 
as to “hiring another foreign architect to 
teach American architecture.” No further 
comment is available from M.I.T., but a 
little prying, the digging up of a related 
fact here and there, coupled with some 
understanding of Aalto’s conception of 
his job for Finland, puts together a pic- 
ture puzzle unlike what a random piece 
or two had suggested. This picture, as it 
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looks to me, shows Aalto more rather t jan 
less concerned about rebuilding Finlind. 
Two thirds of his time will probably be 
spent over there, one third here. At 
M.I.T. I can see him involved chiefly jp 
research—how to get better buildings 
more quickly and more economically—al] 
of which is the essence of his own coun- 
try’s reconstruction needs. Some months 
before the appointment was made, Aalto 
sketched for me his hope that out of 
America would rally about him a group 
of young men fired with the opportunity 
of rebuilding a devastated land—‘career 
architects,” who, without prospect of 
material reward, would jump at such a 
chance. I thought I could assure him that 
his crusade would be oversubscribed in 
man power before the news of it got well 
started. This liaison with Tech suggests 
that an American base for the holy war 
is already established; that an_ interflow 
of picked research students will soon be 


under way between Finland and _ the 
U. S. and that Alvar Aalto, far from 


retiring to a professor’s easy chair, is gird- 
ing up all available forces to build anew 
his own country and perhaps more of the 
world. All of which is a personal view of 
what lies behind the news; if it be untrue, 
blame me. 


* 


Thursday, August 15—I suppose the day 
of the great country house will return. 
It always has. Nevertheless, from the 
myopic viewpoint of the present, the great 
mansions seem definitely on the way out. 
To look for a moment only at Long 
Island: The Otto Kahn chateau at Hunt- 
ington, no longer desired by the family 
after the banker’s death, has been bandied 
about by lawyers, New York’s white 
wings, town tax officials, and is at the 
moment said to be platted for a small 
residential development, with the likeli- 
hood that the hundred-room chateau itself 
will have to be razed. Destruction is also 
rumored for Colonel Henry H. Rogers’ 
famous “Port of Missing Men,” the pala- 
tial beach house at Southampton. Mrs. 
Graham Fair Vanderbilt’s estate of 115 
acres at Manhasset has passed into the 
hands of the subdividers. Clarence Mac- 
kay’s Roslyn estate is at the moment 
awaiting a buyer. Up in Westchester 
County the magnificent house and _ gar- 
dens of the late Samuel Untermyer were 
offered by the estate to the city of Yon- 
kers, refused by reason of the cost of 
maintenance, and put on the auction 
block. The responsibilities and financial 
burden of a great country estate would 
seem to have the present generation com- 
pletely cowed. Their tastes, whether by 
reason of a cyclical development or the 
present picture of the world, are conspicu- 
ously simple. So, it will be recalled were 
those of Marie Antoinette, momentarily 
rebelling at the excesses of Louis XVI's 
court. Great houses, however, continued 
to be built thereafter, and doubtless will 
be built in a not distant tomorrov. 
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HOUSE IN REDDING, CONN. 
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HOUSE IN REDDING, CONN. 
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APPROACH SIDE 


The designer comments: 


“The design of the house was determined largely by the advantages and disad 


tages of the site. For once, the best view and the most favorable orientation | 
pened to coincide. The plot faced a lake on the south; outlook in other directi 


while pleasant, did not compare with the view of the lake. All of the major ro 
without exception, were therefore assigned to this side of the house. On the « 
hand, the area suitable for building was limited to a rocky knoll, accessible 
from the west. It would have been next to impossible to have placed the ga 


in any position other than that chosen; more important, it was considered ess 
that the kitchen and dining space be at the east end of the house, so as to re: 
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year-round morning sunshine. This, coupled with the factors achieve a workable, open plan—open in the vertical dimension 
already mentioned, fixed the location of the balance of the rooms. as well as the horizontal. With this as the objective, sloping roofs 
In the process, what started out as a one-story plan necessarily were found a help rather than a hindrance; consequently they 
sprouted a second floor, since this seemed the only way to provide became an essential part of the scheme. Finally, the owner's desire 
the required space and desired circulation. to demonstrate the practicability of brick cavity walls and to 
“Client and designer were both convinced modernists, but neither experiment with radiant heating had much to do with the solu- 
was convinced that real modernism consisted in draping an old- tion—the former by determining the character of the exterior, 


fashioned plan in a cubistic exterior. Rather, the effort was to 
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and the latter by permitting construction directly on the ground 
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HOUSE IN REDDING, CONN. RADIANT HEATING 


“Our experience with the heating system js ay 
Odyssey in itself. Every conceivable obstruction 
was encountered: No contractor could be diseoy. 
ered willing to undertake the work at a reasonable 
figure; the bank reduced its loan by an amount 
sufficient to cover the cost of replacing the system: 
ED there was no guarantee that, once installed, jt 
} would work. 
“Credit for surmounting these barriers belongs to 
the engineer-owner, who finally undertook to super. 
wedi 86 FF vise the work himself. Carried out on a day labor 
_ / basis, costs were as low if not lower than for a com- 
| parable convection system, and—while detailed 
performance data are yet to be obtained—the abil- 
ity of the system to heat the house in sub-zero 
weather is already amply demonstrated. 
“The arrangement of the system is unique in that 
both floor and ceiling surfaces are used. This “split” 
system is the result of a number of complicated 
considerations. Floor heating was used because it 
assured a warm floor despite basementless construc- 
tion, because it was a simple, economical way to 
introduce about one-half of the required heat, and 
in order to minimize stratification, an important 
consideration in high rooms. 
“Ceiling panels were necessary for the study and 
l the second floor rooms—which had wood joist floors 
. —and seemed desirable for the floor-heated rooms 
An ‘\ ts to help to provide enough heat without overheat- 
» \ \ 34" D- Pipe Gout 6'0-C.. ing the floor, and to permit room-by-room control 


4 Rofter and speed-up the response of the system to sudden 
poo | 


SLR +—$— %4’x 1%a" Strap Welded Lo Col demands for heat. Finally, small floor coils were 

cal wor | GAs gi Leg 207ewed to Rafter. provided for the bathrooms with wood joist floors, 

ip A — PC eieeral Woot Qeudatior. because we thought it would be nice to have warm 

Sh << y, Gane Micet Mating Pager floors in these rooms. 

f dd “The main floor coil presented no great problem. 
en sind —— a Standard 24 Ge Corrugated 


ick ay ia It is simply a sinuous pipe coil about 500 ft. long 
DZ ? ‘ he fF Jron Siding (Calva/uzea). buried in a concrete slab which also acts as protec- 


Wood ferews. tion for the membrane waterproofing over the struc. Bi 
tural slab. To provide some leeway for expansion, Hy 
sand was poured around the bottom of the pipe 4 

hos and at the bends before placing the slab. 
— “The ceiling panels were somewhat more difficult. 4 
ve Metal was used in order to reduce the necessary = 
size by permitting a 180° panel temperature if B. 
a necessary. Corrugated iron siding, galvanized and 
[fey painted to match the ceilings, proved ideal. It fits 
f Boa: snugly over 2, 3, or 4 pipe coils, the regular 2 ft. 
is width thus providing similar panels of varying 

Z capacity. 

re 8 “The balance of the system is identical with any 
q a , he o & forced circulation hot water plant. An oil burning 
3 . ld F boiler controlled by an aquastat furnishes water 
~~. ¥ which is pumped first through the ceiling panels 
;, t + = and then through the floor coil. Temperature con- 
= LI trol is by a standard thermostat, usually set at 


»~ O 


ns about 65° F., attached to the circulating pump.” 
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HOUSE IN BEVERLY HILLS. CALIF. PAUL T. FRANKL, DESIGNER 
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HENRY N. WRIGHT, DESIGNER 
HORNBOSTEL & BENNETT, ASSOCIATES 





LIVING ROOM 





ENTRANCE HALL 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
ST TT AE INE Saeicee A R 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—WHudson River 
common brick, 10 in. cavity wall, 1 in. fur- 
ring, rock lath and plaster. Floors—8 in. con- 
crete laid on cinderfill; concrete poured in 
two layers with 1 oz. copper armored Sisal- 
kraft between. Ceiling (study and terrace)— 
Homasote, Agasote Millboard Co., balance 
plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with asbestos shingles. 
SHEET METAL WORK: All 16 oz. copper, 
Anaconda, American Brass Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walis (2nd story and 
roof)—Red Top rockwool, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Fixed with double glass. Sash— 
horizontal ventilators, Whitco hardware, 
Vincent Whitney Co. Glass—double strength 
and plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Giass 
blocks—Owens.- Illinois Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—5/16 in. 
oak, Wood Mosaic Co. Kitchen—asphalt tile, 
Dahlander Floor Co. Bathrooms—Linotile and 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co.; rubber floor- 
ing, Voorhees Rubber Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Plaster and 5/16 in. 
teak planks, Wood Mosaic Co. Study—pine. 
Bathrooms—sheet rubber, Voorhees Rubber 
Co. 

HARDWARE: By Schlage Hardware Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—General Electric Co. Cabinets—Wil- 
liam Henderson Kitchen Cabinet Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Toilet—W. A. 
Case & Son Mfg. Co.; remainder—Kohler Co. 
Cabinets—Maryland Metal Bcx Co. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—cop- 
per tubing. 

HEATING: Radiant panel heating, black iron 
pipe coils in floor and ceiling. Boiler—Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. Valves—Crane Co. Water 
heater—Taco Heaters, Inc. 
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HOUSE IN BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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A side hill site, characteristic of the Beverly 
Hills country, pointed the logic of a long thin 
plan for the house of another of the many 
artists who have deserted New York for the 
Pacific Coast. In the photographs there is 
abundant evidence of Mr. Frankl’s instinctive 
feeling for the part that furniture and interior 
decoration can play as complementary factors 
in gracious living. The entrance gallery, look- 
ing down into the living room, the vista through 
the house into the walled garden, the doubling 
of baths and dressing rooms adjoining the own- 
ers’ bedroom, these are distinctive features of 
an unusual plan. The three photographs at 
left of the opposite page—top of entrance steps, 
grilled window at the foot of the stairway, 
and the trellis-roofed wall garden recall a 
Japanese utilization of intricate shadow sil- 
houettes. Cost $12,940. 
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SECOND FLOOR 


4} 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—7% in. ce- 
ment plaster on galvanized iron hog wire, 
backed with waterproof felt and 16 gauge 
wire 12 in. on center horizontally, 2x6 in. 
Douglas Fir studs, 16 in. on center, 3% in. 
hardwall plaster on wood lath. Floors—!/2 
in. white oak on 1x6 in. diagonal subfloor. 
ROOF: Covered with 5 in 2 perfect red 
cedar shingles. 


SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gut- 
ters and leaders—26 gauge galvanized 
iron. 


WINDOWS: Sash—heavy steel casements, 
Soule Steel Co. Glass—Quality B, single 
and double strength, ‘‘Factrolite,’’ Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Giass Co. Screens—Fixed 
flat metal frame. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and 
bedrooms—oak. Halis—12x12 in. red tile, 
Gladding McBean Co. Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co, 


HOUSE IN KIRK WOOD, MISSOURI 
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PAINTING: Interior walls and ceilings— 

lead and oil. Floor—stain, fill and wax. 
Exterior walls—brushcoat. Roof—stain. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—rigid conduit. Switches— H & H, 
Arrow-Hart and Hegeman Electric Co ; 
Fixtures—Generally recessed flush ceiling 

and soffit lights. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas: 
Refrigerator—electric. Sink—American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Mfg. Corp: , 
Fan—Pryne and Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures— 
American Radiator - Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Corp. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Cold and hot water pipes— 
Galvanized wrought iron. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Gas fired warm air system, booster fans 
with electric control—Hayes Furnace Co 
Water heater—‘General Trojan,’ G: eral 
Electric Co. 
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HOUSE IN KIRK WOOD, MISSOURI 
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An unusual variant of the square plan for a small house, recognizing the 
importance of the car and its shelter but denying it the exclusive floor 
space it usually receives. The work space, adequate when car is in, more 
than generous when car is out, fits unusual family requirements. Close 
hy the central chimney snuggles a compact gas-fired warm air furnace, 
and in the corner are toilet and shower. Instead of the shingled roof in- 
dicated in the detail section, a mica-covered asphalt roll roofing was 
used, its battens capped with channels of galvanized iron. The wide 
overhang at eaves provides weather protection for the outswinging 
casements that alternate with fixed glass. Neon cove lighting, con- 
tinuous recessed curtain track and the corner fireplace are unusual 
details. Cost, $7,000, 
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HOUSE IN DARIEN, CONN. 





Bennett 8. Tucker Photos 
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HAKRIS ARMSTRONG, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—frame, metal 
lath and stucco; inside—insulation, studs, 
lath and plaster. Floor construction—oak fin- 
ish. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt roofing. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Ducts—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Glass—double strength, quality 
A, plate and Tapestry obscure, 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—tlinoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—plaster. 
HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Cc., Case- 
ment Hardware Co. and Sargent & Co. 
PAINTS: By Reardon Co. and Minwax Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BxX. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
pipes—galvanized steel. 

HEATING: Warm air system, gas fired. 
Grilles—iIndependent Register Co. Thermo- 
stat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Water heater—American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 
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A MITISGRAVE HYDE. ARCHITECT 








HOUSE IN DARIEN, CONN. 
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Rodney McCay Morgan Photos 


Some remarkable trees and two outcropping rock knolls with 
a hollow between sold the site to the owner and dictated the 
general plan. A long low building bridges the dip between the 
two rocky anchorages, utilizing the lower level for main en- 
trance, garage and service quarters as indicated in the basement 
plan on opposite page. On the exterior the marked horizontality 
is accented by the unusual color scheme of black slate roof 
and walls of horizontal V-jointed siding painted gray down 
to the window sills, white below. Indications of life in 1940: 
subordination of food service, elaboration of owners’ bath- 


dressing room, built-in radio, the self-contained electric organ. 
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A. MUSGRAVE HYDE, ARCHITECT 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Standard 
braced framing with insulated board sheath. 
ing, building paper, California redwood sid 
ing. Floors—/2 in. plywood, covered with 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 

ROOF: Covered with Black Bangor Pennsy! 
vania slate. Deck covered with \/2 in. Celotex 
Promenade Traffic Top, Celotex Corp. 
INSULATION: Ground and attic floor—4 in 
of rock wool between joists. Weatherstrip- 
ping—American Weatherstrip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—metal casements, David 
Lupton Sons. Glass—double thick, Quality A, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—wormy 
chestnut paneling, Cummings and Engbert, 
Inc. Halls, owner's room and guest rooms— 
walipaper, Katzenbach and Warren. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—Formica Insulation Co. 
WOODWORK: Interior doors—fiush panel 
‘‘Wellbuilt,"” Johns-Manville Corp. Garage 
doors—Overhead Door Co. ° 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigera- 
tor—Edison General Electric Appliance Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Co., 
Briggs Mfg. Co. and Crane Co. 
PLUMBING: Cold and hot water pipes—cop. 
per tubing, Anaconda Copper Co. 

AIR CONDITIONING: Fox Sunbeam air con- 
ditioning system, Fox Furnace Co. 
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LIVING ROOM BEDROOM 
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HOUSE IN HILLSBOROUGH, CALIF. ) 
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|} \MES H. MITCHELL. ARCHITECT FREDERICK C. FREY, JR., COLLABORATING 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—wood frame, sheathing and 
stucco; interior, U. S. Gypsum Co. sheetrock and plaster. 
Floor construction—lower, concrete; upper, wood joists. 
ROOF: Covered with composition roofing. Deck—compositicn 
membrane ‘‘Laykold”’ walking surface, American Bitumvuts Corp. 
The key to successful planning for a steep and irregular SHEET FAL Wp ee GUNG, HRSO— SaaS 
iron, American Rolling Mill Co. a 
site, as shown by any number of outstanding California WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung and fixed. Glass—quality 
A single strength Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Glass 
blocks—Decora pattern, Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
culation. In this respect the present example is of unusual WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bedroome—grass cloth. 
. ok p ; : HARDWARE: Cast and wrought bronze, Sargent Co. 
interest. The stairs are located in the center of the plan, PAINTING: Washable wall paint in living area, enameled in 
: ‘ snore ¢ alf.lawa ee —— — So bathrooms and service area—W. P. Fuller Co. 
with landings at half-levels providing great flexibility in KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westinghouse Mlectric and 
room arrangement. On the main floor there is one level, Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. Sink—enameicd 
. . . ° 8 . % iron. Washing machine—Bendix Home Laundry, Bendix Home 
extending from the kitchen through the dining and living Appliances, Inc. Kitchen fan—Westwind Fan Co. 
rooms to the library, a convenience not always found in BATHRGON Caverwemr! AN Wterss ty Crane Ce. Sanne 
RE 7 ; : : —Steel, Columbia Metal Box Co. 
hillside houses. Complete privacy is assured the bedrooms PLUMBING: Cold water pipes—galvanized copper bearing steel. 
Hot water pipes—copper. Water softener—California Filter Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Recirculated warm air 
the master bedroom adds considerably to the living pos- system including filtering, humidifying and cooling. Furnace— 
Sunbeam gas-fired, heavy duty type, fox Furnace Co. Grilles— 
Tuttle and Bailey Mfg. Co. Water heater—*Supericr,’’ Crane Co. 


houses, lies mainly in the arrangement of the vertical cir- 


on the floor below, and a large covered terrace adjoining 


sibilities of the house. Cost: 58 cents per cubic foot. 
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HOUSE IN NEWTON, MASS. pbavip J. ABRAHAMS, ARCHITECT 
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WILLIAM HAMBY, ARCHITECT 











ing rather closely to a three-foot module, the architect has approached 


iinimum of complexity in structure. Between the uniformly spaced 


e studs the wall is completed on the outside by sheathing and asbestos 


:; on the inside by plywood, or left uncovered. Where light or venti- 


is desired the three-foot space between the studs is filled by a single 
hinged at top to swing out. In some of the taller windows a lower 
{ the sash remains fixed. At the south end of the west terrace a 


of local stone forms within its hooked end an outdoor fireplace. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Concrete blocks. 
STRUCTURE: Asbestos cement siding, pa- 
per, sheathing, studs, Duali plywood, U. S. 
Plywood Co., Inc. Floor construction—wood 
joists, sub-floor, pine finish flooring. Ceiling— 
Duali plywood, U. S. Plywood Co., Inc. 
ROOF: Covered with asphalt roofing. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
INSULATION: Roof—rockwool bats. 
WINDOWS: Sash—top-hung, cypress. Glass 
—quality A, double strength. 

STAIR: Risers—pine. Treads—oak. Balus- 
trade—Duali plywood, U. S. Plywood Co., Inc. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Bedrooms and halls— 
pine. Remainder—linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—Flexwood, 
U. S. Plywood Co. 

DOORS: “Sturdibilt,"" M. & M. Woodworking 
Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system — Romex cable. Switches — Despard, 
Pass & Seymour. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
brass. 
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HOUSE IN NEWTON, MASS. DAVID J. ABRAHAMS, ARCHITECT 
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The famous Cape Cod flavor, found un- 
usually close to its native heath, and 
complete to the flintlock musket over 
the fireplace. Inherent difficulties of com- 
bining a central chimney with a central 


Harold A. Willoughby Photos 





staircase have been adroitly sidestepped 
as plans and exterior show, by simulating 
an addition to the mass on which the 
chimney centers. Dormers retire discreetly 
to the rear. As a first stage, the second 


story rooms were merely framed and left 





for finishing in the future. The cubage L 





















































is 25,846; the cost with upper story un- 
finished, $5,900. 
Sera 
will 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE ame 
FOUNDATION: Concrete blocks. 2 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—New England had 
braced frame, studs, sheathing, paper and wit] 
red cedar clapboards; inside—gypsum lath the 
and plaster. Floor construction—sub- and 
oak finish flooring. Ceilings—wire lath and are 
plaster. sig) 
ROOF: Covered with asphalt shingles, Bird ™ 
& Sons. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper, tw 
Gutters—fir. Downspouts—Toncan iron, Re- col 
public Steel Corp. Ducts—galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and _ roof— $0] 
Forest Fleece blanket, John J. Dehaney Co. de 
Weatherstripping—Burrowes Mfg. Co. Fi 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass 
—single strength, quality B. au 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—select pr 
cak. Kitchen and entry—linoleum. Baths— al 
tile. 
WOODWORK: White pine throughout. as 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring V; 
system—BX. h: 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Standard | 
Gas Equipment Corp. Refrigerator—Servel t] 
Sales, Inc. Sink—Kohler Co. a 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—Hess Warming & Ven- a 
tilating Co. ( 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—heavy cast iron. ( 
Water pipes—Streamline copper, Mueller 
Brass Co. i 
| -p | HEATING: Gas fired furnace, American = f 
44:10" x45" L ; Products Corp. Grilles—Auer Registe' “a 
SI ————— ’ : ———_—__—_—___—. Thermostat—Minneapolis- Honeywell a? 
FIRST FL Cale 6 5 10 a FUTURE SECOND FL tor Co. Water heater—John Wood Mfg , 
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LATEX CUSHIONS 


Scratch an architect, and nine times out of ten times you 
will find a furniture designer, amateur or semi-pro. Strictly 
amateurs, but with many an idea which has since found 
its way into general use, were the early modernists who 
had to furnish their first efforts at the International Style 
with hand-made approximations of Bauhaus designs for 
the machine age. Very much a professional is famed Finnish 
architect Alvar Aalto, with a “line” of standardized de- 
signs popular all over the world and now to be reproduced 
in the U. S. (Arcu. Forum, Aug., 1940, p. 14). In be- 
tween are the many who frequently include a_ built-in 
couch or breakfast room set-up in their detail drawings, 
sometimes fit out entire jobs with furniture of their own 
design. 

For all of these, as for the furniture business and the 
automobile industry, the newly developed latex cushion 
promises to be a tremendous boon. Intended to replace 
all types of padding, and in many instances coil springs 
as well, this versatile new material is molded into a wide 
variety of standard shapes and may be fabricated by 


hand into many others. Its greatest advantage, so far as 
the designer is concerned, is accurately predictable shape 
and pre-determined softness—plus its ability to produce 


any degree of curvature or flatness desired; perfectly square 
corncrs are just as feasible with the latex cushion as are 
itional, rounded profiles. To the user, it offers un- 
comfort, permanent durability, and a sanitary, odor- 
elf-ventilating padding of known quality. 

ordinary upholstery bases, the latex cushion is a 
mac! ne-made product. Molded from liquid latex— 


Con) 
usu 
free. 
Un] 
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MANUFACTURE is by an entirely new process from liquid latex, the milk of the rubber tree, which 
Is beaten into an air-filled froth, poured into molds, and baked. Upper pictures show native 
“milking” a tree, workman adding a jJelling agent to beaten batch of latex, and operation of 
pouring an automobile seat cushion. Cores attached to the top of the mold form voids. 





BAKING, or “vulcanizing” the molded latex Is exactly like baking 
a cake, except that it is done by machinery. Upper picture shows 
mattress sections being carried into the oven by conveyor, lower picture 
completed section of U. S. Rubber’s ROYAL FOAM, baked, washed, 
and ready for fabrication with ordinary shears and cement. 





John Adams Daris 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 











FABRICATION AND APPLICATION, 1. shows attachment of fabric strips 
to standard cushions for use in fastening the cushions in place. 2, shows 
fabrication of various special cushions from flat stock, 3, use of band 
saw in cutting down molded cushion. 1., 2., and 3. are Goodyear AIR- 





2 IN-SQUARES 


CUT-AWAY view showing construction of an oversize, super-soft chair 
with reversible Goodyear AIRFOAM cushions and spring bottom. Cush- 
ions are standard shapes available in many sizes; split units, similar to 
the upper and lower halves of those shown, are also available for fixed 
mounting. Inset shows use of flat stock on arms. 
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LATEX CUSHIon; 





FOAM. 4, shows springless chair upholstered with Firestone DIATEX 
webbing and AIRTEX. 5. shows application of AIRFOAM cushion over 
plywood for theater seat, 6. porosity tester developed by Goodrich to 
prove that their AIR-CELL is cooler than conventional upholstery. 


the creamy, tasteless, odorless juice found just under the bark 
of the rubber tree—the finished product contains a myriad of 
tiny, interconnecting air cells. These are created by beating 
the latex in an oversize egg beater, rather than by the addition 
of the chemicals used in making sponge rubber, and result in a 
softer product of more uniform texture. The creamy batter thus 
produced is poured into a mold of the desired shape, usually 
cored to form regularly spaced, round voids, and oven baked to 
set the mixture. 

In addition to hundreds of standardized cushions of every con- 
ceivable shape and size, single and double faced flat dimension 
stock in various thickness (from 14 in. to 4% in.) is available. 
The material can be cut with ordinary shears and special shapes 
fabricated by cementing together different stock elements. For 
attachment of the cushion to the base, and for fastening uphol- 
stery materials, fabric tape and beads are cemented to the finished 
cushion, 

In use, latex cushions are often applied directly over a rigid 
plywood base, perforated for ventilation, thus eliminating the 
conventional coil springs and webbing. For greater resiliency, 
regular coil spring construction may be employed, or a special, 
perforated rubber webbing with a certain amount of elasticity 
and remarkable ability to resist sagging may be used. Final finish- 
ing with upholstery fabric is considerably simplified, due to the 
smooth, even shaping of the cushions and the fact that no tufts 
or button ties are needed to hold them in shape. Literature giving 
exact sizes and shapes of available standardized cushions an: flat 
and cored sheets may be obtained directly from the manufact:re?s. 
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W. P. A. JOB-FABRICATES LAMINATED WOOD ARCHES 


Glued-up units span 48 foot University of Washington theater at low cost 


ASSEMBLY of glued-up arches from 26 boards had to be completed in 
25 minutes to prevent setting of the glue; this, not ‘‘Boondoggling” 
accounts for the number of workmen, 2 to each clamp, in the above pic- 
ture. Nine-sixteenths inch boards were bent dry, without steaming. 


.UE BENCH and form, shown above with completely assembled arch in 
€, served for all eight arches, held clamps at about 2 foot intervals 
sisting simply of rough lumber and threaded rods. Three piece 
ed band served as an outer form. 


One of the most intriguing aspects of recent factory design has 
been the use of bent structural members, formed by bending 
and welding together ordinary rolled steel beams. Such “rigid 
arches,” to use the engineering term, combine beam and column 
or rafter and column into a single structural member whose sim 
ple curving lines and look of easy strength can be compared only 
to the trunk and branches of a tree. They have essentially the 
same appeal as the “streamlined” shape; both are instances where 
engineering has hit upon forms whose eye-appeal transcends the 
utilitarian considerations which dictated their conception. 

Result has been that in many a recent auditorium, exposition 
hall, or other project posing a structural problem warranting the 
use of specially fabricated steel members, the rigid arch has been 
employed for its decorative, as well as its structural qualities. 
But for the designers of smaller buildings this interesting new 
structural element has remained largely inaccessible. 

Door opener for the latter group is the laminated wood arch. 
Developed abroad, and first used here by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, it affords virtually all the advantages of its welded 
steel cousin on a smaller scale and with readily worked materials. 
Already, extensive use of curved laminated wood arches in barns, 
theaters, and churches in the Middle West, and the amazing 
strength developed by sharp bends in laminated wood furniture, 
combine to promise much for the future of the sharply bent, 


rigid wood arch corresponding in form to the welded steel frame. 
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SECTION THRU GLUE SPREADER 


COMPLETED ARCH, ready for trimming and finishing, after 2 days in the 
clamps. Dotted lines near knee indicate line on which arch is to be 
trimmed, later to receive flat facing boards. Entire arch was then coated 
with waterproofing compound. 
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LAMINATED WOOD ARCHES 





ERECTION of the eight completed arches was a simple matter of setting 
them on their bases and joining them together at the center with a hub. 
Arches support 48 ft. oval roof. 





EXTERIOR of the building 
was faced with 5/16 in. ply- 
wood, with the novel metal 
dividing strips shown above 
in the vertical joints, then 
painted with plastic paint. 








K. 8. Brown Photos 
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CBS sTUupIO BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


WPA 
COMPLETED THEATER owes much of its attractive appearance to the 
structural arches and connecting purlins, frankly exposed on the inside, 
Capacity 200, surrounding center stage. 


The engineering department of the University of Washington, 
in cooperation with the local Works Progress Administration, 
has recently demonstrated that all that is needed to exploit this 
possibility is a little ingenuity and some good, strong, glue. Faced 
with the problem of enclosing an oval, 48 ft., center stage theater 
for the University’s Drama Department, they developed an 
attractive, space-saving, laminated wood arch, set up a gluing 
bench on the job, and proceeded to assemble seven of the arches 
in short order and at remarkably low cost. The procedure thus 
developed is applicable to the small mill or construction project 
anywhere. 

All of the wood used in the construction of the arches came 
to the job in the form of 9/16 in. by 5°, in. Douglas Fir boards, 
20 ft. in length (56 pieces per arch). Since the developed length 
of each arch was almost 40 ft., it was first necessary to splice 
these 20 ft. boards in pairs, using a 7 in. bevel lap, glued. In the 
assembly of the arches, joints were placed so that none occurred 
within the sharp bend of the “knee,” and joints in adjacent 
boards were at least 2 ft. apart, those occurring over one another 
being separated by at least three boards. This necessitated a 
trial assembly of one of the arches without glue, and careful 
cropping and numbering of the spliced lengths so that joints 
would fall in predetermined positions. 

In gluing up the arches, the thin boards were bent dry, without 
steaming or treatment of any kind. Casein glue (I. F. Laucks No. 
888, 20 Ibs. per arch) was applied to one side of each board in a 
specially constructed roller machine (detail, preceding page), 
the entire operation of applying the glue to each of the 26 boards 
and clamping them together being completed in from 18 to 22 
minutes by 30 men—just within the 25 minute limit set by the 
manufacturer of the glue as the time beyond which the glue 
would begin to set. Each arch remained in the clamps, under 
pressure of about 75 lbs. per sq. in., for 24 hours, after which 
the clamps were loosened to permit placing of additional boards 
to form a square corner at the knee of the arch and then re- 
tightened for still another 24 hours. Minimum time for the as 
sembly of the eight arches on a single glue table was thus 16 
days. After removal of the clamps, the arches were trimmed to 
exact size and additional straight boards glued to the outer faces 
where the bent boards “feathered off.” Final step was to treat 
the completed arch with waterproofing compound. 


REAR VIEWS of completed building, with and without plywood facing 
Bebb and Gould were consulting architects, with Edward Wallingtom™ 
architect for the University of Washington, as resident architect 
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CBS srupio BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


All photos, Robert M. Damora 
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Remodeled from a former school of music located directly across the ae 


street from the overcrowded headquarters of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, this modern building is the last word in broadcasting - 





studio design and equipment. It includes two major studios with 
iudience facilities, five smaller studios, and miscellaneous offices and 


‘aboratories, The principal studios are two floors high and are located 





the basement and second floor levels for easy public access from 


e street; the plans above show the arrangement of the lower of the r 
0 studios, which are identical. Details above and at the right ex- 





iin the arrangement of these rooms in terms of their four major 





ments: performance, audience, broadcast control, and sponsor. A 





ilar set-up is duplicated on a smaller scale in each of the minor 
idios on the upper floors. 
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! CBS srvupio BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 




















| ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT js intended to re- 

rer 1 sult in studios more “live,” or brilliant, 

Frege eeaisite than any built up to the present time. 
ayy ee Brilliancy and proper diffusion of the " 


sound are achieved by the use of non- 
parallel opposite surfaces and _ serrated 
walls and ceilings, thus eliminating slaps, 
dead spots, and echoes. 
A special feature of the two large studios 
is the use of “Acoustivanes” (left, patent 
applied for). These are large, shell-like 
TYPE ‘B’ VANES vanes which resonate at predetermined 
frequencies to add to or amplify these 
frequencies. The result is, a musical pro- 
gram of greater definition, character and 
realism. 
The Acoustivanes are operated from the 
control console and can be set at any 
desired position by means of push but- 
tons, which, in turn, operate mechanism 
propelled by means of vacuum cylinders 
to turn the Acoustivanes at the desired 
position. Behind the Acoustivanes, highly 
absorbent acoustical material is covered I 
with stretched linen. The control engineer 
can set the Acoustivanes at various posi- 
tions to add to the resonance at various 
frequencies, and to expose varying amounts 
of the absorbing surface behind the vanes. 
Supplementing the Acoustivanes and the 
irregular contour of the enclosing surfaces, 
are absorbing materials on walls and ceil- 
ings covered with perforated asbestos 
board. Acoustical elements of seven dif- 
ferent absorption characteristics were care- 
fully selected and distributed to assure 
the desired reverberation qualities of the 
studios. This is the first time that the 
combination of this variety of acoustical 
construction has been used. For the first 
time also, precast perforated asbestos 
board was used. 
To reduce the infiltration of extraneous 
noises, the six enclosing surfaces of the 
studios and control rooms were isolated 
by means of felt lined clips. 
All available wall and ceiling surfaces of 
the sound locks were lined with 2 in. 
rigid rock wool element covered with per- 
forated asbestos board. Clients’ rooms 
were acoustically treated with Acoustone. 
The entrance lobby as well as the lobbies 
of Studios 21 and 22 have Acoustone 
treatment on the ceiling for general no:se 
reduction. 
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AIR CONDITIONING—The building is equiped 
with a special air conditioning system, 
employing both intake and exhaust fans. 
so as to maintain pressure within the sty- 
dios at normal levels for acoustical reasons. 


EXTERIOR FINISH—The problem of finish. 
ing the front of the building with an eas. 
ily cleaned plastic material which could 
be used to unite new and old work was 





solved by the use of special stucco finish, cc 
In order to prevent this surface from col- 
lecting dirt from motor exhaust and float- 
ing dust particles, it was given a hard. Ww) 
semi-glazed finish, cleanable with soap and LO 
water, by polishing the stucco surface 
with carborundum bricks. This treatment. Al 
while an entirely new development in the RE 
field of exterior finish, is almost exactly 
similar to the method now used in finish- IN 
FOLDING RECEPTION DESK ye terrazzo floors, and is easily carried ch 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—(front) 16 in. 

brick, 4 in. special baked hollow tile veneer: 

upper portion—12 in. brick, Artstone special 
stucco application, Artstone Rocor Corp. In- ‘ ( 





terior: Studio and control room partitions— 
6 in. cinder block with Johns- Manville isola- 
tors and acoustical treatment. Othe parti- 
tions—4 in. cinder block, plaster finish. Col- 
umns—fireproofed steel. Floor construction d 
—4 in. reenforced cinder concrete arches, ct 
cinder fill. Ceilings —Johns-Manville isola- 

tors and acoustical treatment; some sus- 

pended with plaster finish. 4 S 
ROOF: Cinder concrete arch, cinder fill, slag 4 Fi 
finish. t 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. q 
Gutters—lead coated copper. Ducts—galvan- 
ized sheet iron lined with Johns-Manville 
Aircoustic in studio. cl 
INSULATION: By Johns-Manville Corp. » aA 
WINDOWS: Sash—pivoted§ steel. Glass— : 
plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


ol 
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STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Fire stairs— $ I 
metal with cement treads; some covered with ; a 
linoleum. Elevators—installation by Atlantic n 


Elevator Co., cabs by Globe Van Doorn. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Studios and control 
rooms—rubber, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 


remainder—linoleum, Sloane-Blabon Corp. ‘ n 
WALL COVERINGS: Studios and control 
rooms—Johns-Manville perforated Transite, T 
plaster. Remainder—rubber, Hamilton Rub- ' 
ber Co. 

WOODWORK AND TRIM: All special wood- ( 
work by Henry Baumgard, Inc. Trim—alumi- ‘ 
num and stainless steel, Penn Brass & Bronze \ 


Works. Doors—(studio) rubber facing; (en- 
trance) WHerculite glass, Pittsburgh Plate 

Glass Co., stainless steel frames. Fire doors 
—hollow metal. 

HARDWARE. By Russell & Erwin and Penn 
Brass & Bronze Works. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures by Crane Co. Hot and 
cold water pipes—galvanized; remainder— 
cast and galvanized, lead connections. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Two 
pipe steam system. Air conditioning—two 
systems consisting of filters, humidifications, 
cooling and heating coils, Airtemp Sales 
Corp. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. 
Valves—Crane Co. and Walworth Co. Pump 
—Kraiss! Co. 

ACOUSTIVANES—Akeley Camera, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring--8- 
Eichwald and Co. Fixtures—Lightolier °nd 
Holophane 
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For one full year, USA’s next-door 
neighbor has been squaring off for total 
war, fumblingly at first, energetically now. 
Canada’s mobilization of men and ma- 
chines is still unfinished business, but its 
accomplishments to date may well serve 
as a pressure gauge for the defense-minded 
U.S. building industry now gearing into 
a war-era economy. Tue Forum. this 
month, therefore, cocks an eye northward, 
scans the horizon for statistics and events 
that indicate a pattern of development, 
reports its observations.* 


Total construction. Stimulated by Britain’s 
unloosening of pursestrings for war goods, 


Canadian Building has overcome a weak 
start, is currently going great guns. Unlike 
World War I, when activity ebbed to a 


low level, World War II has bent Can- 
alas construction curve into a vigorous 
rn, as spotlighted by the charts above 
‘rasting Building’s behavior in Canada 
U. S. since 1918. During the early 
passive war months total construction 
remained quiet, even slumped slightly. 
\pril, however, a precipitous rise be- 


‘ith the aid of Daily Commercial News 
| Suilding Record’s Editor A. C. Jameson, 
f ng in Canada’s Editor John R. Walker, 
! Financial Post, MacLean Building Re- 

Housing Commissioner F. W. Nicolls, 
on Statistician R. H. Coats, Employ- 

Service Director R. A. Rigg. 
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gan. Contracts in June totaled $39.1 mil- 
lion, the highest for any month since No- 
vember 1930. 

Impressive as is Canadian Building’s 
mid-year showing, it is shadowed some- 
what by other records: in June the 
Canadian business index skyrocketed to 
the highest point in twenty years. But, in 
making such a comparison, it must be re- 
membered that Building started its climb 
from a relatively low point, whereas other 
lines of business had already reached a 
much higher level of recovery. For the 
first four months of this year the official 
business index ran 36 per cent above its 
1926 level—an increase of almost 20 per 
cent over last year. In the same period 
construction, running 32 per cent under 
its 1926 level, gained 46 per cent over 
last year. And, for the full six months, it 
jumped 50 per cent. The upturn’s brisk- 
ness testifies that Canadian Building is 
hastily making up for lost time. 

Closely paralleling the Canadian curve 
for the past two decades, U. S. Building’s 
trend line also dipped slightly with the 
outbreak of European hostilities. A mild 
upward tilt, however, can now be observed 
(see chart above). Whether this presages 
a sharp upturn similar to Canada’s, as 
U.S. votes billions for defense, is a perti- 
nent question in view of the last war’s 
slump. Its answer requires a more de- 
tailed look at Dominion happenings. 
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CANADIAN BUILDING BOOM BUDS as increased war 


orders reveal serious bottlenecks in housing and industrial production. Rising construction 
curve may point to similar trend for defense-minded U. S. Building. 


Bottlenecks. Entering World War I, Cana- 
dian Building had just passed the crest of 
a boom, was headed for a collapse. Sus- 
pension of construction activity during the 
war, however, left Canada with a severe 
housing shortage. Despite high labor and 
material costs in the peace years, con- 
siderable building was undertaken, push- 
ing the construction curve to an all-time 
peak in 1929. Faced with a saturated 
market, Canadian Building next followed 
the pattern set by U. S. Building, nose- 
dived, reached another very low level of 
activity by 1932. Some recovery occurred 
between 1934 and 1937, but was followed 
by a recession in 1938. Entering World 
War II, Canadian Building this time 
brought with it a large deficiency in hous- 
ing and other building types accumulated 
during depression years, thus differs radi- 
cally from its position of 25 years ago. 

U. S. Building today likewise faces en- 
tirely different conditions than it did in 
World War I. As in Canada, there is an 
accumulated shortage of up-to-date build- 
ings, particularly housing, although per- 
haps not to the same degree, for U. 5. 
Building’s recovery from depression depths 
is more pronounced. Even under stimulus 
of a war boom, Canadian Building only 
now has reached the level where U. 5. 
Building has been striding along, if statis- 
tical adjustments are made for the one-to- 
eleven difference in population. 
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Generally upward is the trend in Canadian 
Building despite monthly fluctuations in con- 
tract awards. Circles indicate 6-month aver- 
ages, mark extent of advance compared to 
last year. Note that even residential, usually 
a war casualty, holds a good stride. 
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Most serious building shortage in Can- 
ada, as evidenced by the Government’s 
emergency subsidies, is in_ industrial 
facilities. Significant for private enterprise, 
however, is the fact that not all current 
factory construction is for munitions, nor 
are all new industrial projects sugared 
with government funds. Both Ford and 
General Motors of Canada, for example, 
are expanding their plants without benefit 
of subsidy. Grain storage capacities and 
flour mills are being increased in all parts 
of the Dominion. Canneries and _ food 
processing companies likewise are stepping 
up production. 

Soaring employment, greater buying 
power, plus the fact that the blockade of 
Europe forces Canadians to fall back on 
home goods more than ever before, have 
combined to produce a notable shortage in 
commercial buildings. Well-located stores 
and shops are fully rented. 

Significant also is the absorption of sur- 
plus office space, noticeable even before 
the war’s onset. In Ottawa the shortage is 
reported acute. To house essential war 
services there, the government has had to 
convert apartment houses into office build- 
ings besides erecting two temporary frame 
structures each with 50,000 sq. ft. of floor. 
Vacancies in first class office accommoda- 
tions in other cities where military com- 
mand is centered are estimated at less 
than 3 per cent. 

Most significant for private enterprise 
is the growing shortage of houses. No 
Dominion-wide survey of housing needs 
has been made, so estimates are largely 
guesses. Local surveys indicate, however, 
that in nearly all the big cities vacancies 
in rentable properties run only 1 or 2 per 
cent, in several even less, thus setting an 
all-time low. (U. S. residential vacancies 
are also at a low level; see Ancu. Forum, 
July 1940, p. 68.) Doubling-up of families 
in single dwellings is figured to be 7 or 8 
per cent in most Canadian cities and 
towns. As the business curve shoots up- 
ward, many of these families will un- 
double, come into the market, further re- 
duce vacancy percentages. Conservative 
estimates of the Dominion’s Housing Ad- 
ministration reveal that some 50,000 
dwelling units are needed to relieve the 
shortage. Particularly pressing, as in U. S. 
Building’s case also, is a supply of houses 
for incomes under $2,000 a year. 


Progress in uncorking Canadian Building’s 
various bottlenecks is apparent in current 
construction trends (see charts, left) : 

> A comforting omen to U. S. builders 
and developers who may fear a housing 
slump impends, Canada’s residential curve 
is holding its own surprisingly well. A 
boomlet in apartment houses, just gaining 
momentum in Quebec, Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia, stopped dead with the 
declaration of war, but has since been 
counter-balanced by a forward surge in 
other residential types. Although the half 
year total of $32.5 million for total resi- 
dential runs about 3 per cent under last 
year, due chiefly to low returns for Janu- 
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ary and February, the figure of $28 5 mij. 
lion expended for approximately 10,200 
privately-owned houses represents :1 in- 
crease of roughly 6 per cent over 19:9 and 
exceeds every six-month record for the 
past ten years. 

> Equally comforting is the performance 
of another dark horse—business co)\stryc. 
tion. Efforts to catch up with the short. 
age in stores and office space have spurred 
this type of building activity to new ye. 
cent highs: the half year total was 45 per 
cent ahead of 1939. 

> Not surprising, but nonetheless signifi- 
cant for U. S. builders and designers, jg 
the spirited behavior of Canada’s indus. 
trial construction. Already 92 per cent 
above the first half of last year, further 
kiting of the curve is anticinated as the 
need for more factories becomes greater, 
> Running true to war form, engineering 
construction leads the parade with a half- 
year increase of 149 per cent. As usual, 
some war casualties can be counted. Con- 
struction of schools, mental hospitals, post 
offices and other public buildings has 
stopped, both by the Dominion to con- 
serve financial resources for war produc- 
tion and by the provinces and municipal 
governments to avoid competition with 
the Federal government in money mar- 
kets. For the same reasons highway con- 
struction is severely curtailed. Offsetting 
these casualties, however, is a bumper 
crop of war babies. Large sums are being 
spent on land defense works, camps, bar- 
racks, ground-works and training build- 
ings, particularly those required by the 
air force and air training plan. 


Costs and employment. If further proof of 
boom times ahead for Canadian Building 
is needed, it can be found in the news of 
rising costs—another omen for U. 5. 
Building to reckon with. Interest rates re- 
main steady under the government’s pol- 
icy of lending money for low cost hous- 
ing in conjunction with private institu- 
tions at a flat rate of 5 per cent to the 
borrower. (Due to the war, these loans 
are now limited to $4,000.) The price 
index of building materials, however, has 
jumped to 95 after averaging 90 for the 
past two years (see chart, right) . Reason: 
higher prices for lumber and paint. 

Current index figures for building labor 
costs are not obtainable, but observers 
report that recent wage agreements show 
an increase of 10 to 12 per cent in some 
localities. Employment was definitely up 
in June, being greater than in any sum- 
mer since 1931—but still far from 100 per 
cent (see chart, right). Confirming statis 
tics come from the building trades unions: 
in May less than 20 per cent of the union 
members were without work as contrasted 
with 30 per cent the month befor and 
more than 30 per cent last year. Local 
shortages of labor—notably carpenters. 
masons, bricklayers, welders and mech- 
anics—are reported by some observers. 
but a general shortage of skilled workers 
is flatly denied by the Dominion’s | aber 
Department. 
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Building costs are upping, chiefly because of 
higher wholesale prices for materials and the 
growing possibility of a labor shortage as 
Canada’s building employment curve rises. 


Subsidies. In light of the foregoing statis- 
tics, it is clear that Canadian Building 
owes its budding boom mainly to the 
large sums tossed into the war hopper 
by the British Supply Board and_ the 
Dominion’s government for factories as 
well as military projects. Plants well out 
of reach of German bombers are needed 
to insure England a continuous supply of 
shells, chemicals, guns, ships, aircraft and 
—as important as armaments—foodstufts. 
War contracts already exceed existing 
production capacities. To make possible 
additional orders, new factories and plant 
extensions must be built. 

The same problem of providing new 
production facilities for 
paredness confronts U. S. 
not to the same degree. U. 


national pre- 
Building—but 

S. is already 
highly industrialized, with many plants 
that can be easily modernized or con- 
verted into war use, whereas Canada 
starts largely from seratch. 

So urgent is the demand for industrial 
space that the British Supply Board as- 
sumes the capital cost of building and 
equipping Canada’s war factories, thus 
veers with U. S. policy of coaxing new 


plant construction by allowing companies 
with defense contracts to charge off the 
Cost of necessary new buildings and 
er 


(Wipment to short term depreciation in 
iting excess profits. In some in- 
s Canadian manufacturers are given 
sums for plant expansion. Where 
extensions are not feasible, or where 
provucts hitherto not made in Canada are 


to | produced, the building of new plants 
Is iorized. In addition, the Board con- 
tri for one year’s output. 

\\ mid-year, despite much diddling and 
daw jing in ‘arly war months, some 35 
Car ‘ian companies had been subsidized 
| ore than $50 million for plant ex- 

( 


and construction. In July another 
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$30 million in building subsidies was an- 
nounced, And, early last month the Min- 
ister of Munitions disclosed a new ex- 
penditure of $10 million, said the total 
for war plants might soon reach $170 
million. This capital investment is ex- 
pected to produce war materials to the 
tune of $850 million annually. 

Already completed, many of the smaller 
subsidized plants are now turning out 
shell components, gun barrels, gun car- 
riages, instruments and specialized equip- 
ment. Construction has started on a $11 
million chemical plant in Ontario, on two 
$20 million major explosives plants and 
on a $8 million shell-filling plant. The 
Bren gun factory is doubling its capacity. 
Exact location of the new plants which 
will make Canada Britain’s principal ar- 
senal is kept a military secret, but most 
of them will be in Ontario and Quebec, 
where the supply of electric power is 
ample. Largest war plants, however, will 
be in western Canada where existing 
facilities for production of ammonia and 
ammonium nitrate are being extended. 
Meanwhile, capacities of the basic indus- 
tries—steel, aluminum, machine 
tools, etc.—are likewise being stepped up. 

Besides paying the cost of industrial 
expansion for war goods, the British and 
Canadian governments are spending siz- 


brass, 


able sums for straight-out military proj- 
ects: approximately $13 million for ground 
works and $20 million for buildings need- 
ed in the Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan; another $7.5 million for airdromes 
required by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force; about $20 million more on land 
defenses, training camps, barracks, etc., 
all since the break of war. But, more 
significant for Canadian Building’s future 
is the recent speeding up of this program. 
All airdromes and training projects, the 
government announces, will be ready for 
use by year-end instead of one and two 
years hence, as originally proposed. 


Organization. With rapid-fire construction 
the new order of the day, the Canadian 
government has revamped many cher- 
ished practices. Earlier system: National 
Defense Department engineers prepared 
all plans, supervised all construction. In 
some instances day labor was hired di- 
rectly, but generally the government ad- 
vertised for bids, opened them in public, 
automatically awarded contracts to the 
lowest bidders. Present system: All mili- 
tary projects are under a director of con- 
struction, but for many subsidized fac- 
tories private architects and engineers are 
retained to make plans, in some cases to 
supervise construction. Standardized plans 
are used as much as possible to expedite 
design work. When drawings are ready, 
they are turned over to four or five hand- 
picked contractors who are allowed only 
two or three days to submit competitive 
prices. Where the need is too urgent to 
permit even this delay, the contract award 
is made directly on a cost-plus basis, with 
profits limited by law. 

In this evolution the government has 
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followed recommendations advanced by 
Canada’s National Construction Council, 
Royal 


engineers’ and 


whose membership includes the 
Architectural Institute, 
general contractors’ associations, various 
manufacturers’ Formed in 


1933 to afford a common meeting ground 


associations. 


for trade and professional associations and 
to find ways and means of cracking the 
depression, the Council lobbies potently 
in behalf of increased business and em 
ployment for its members. Council's first 
major accomplishment was to induce the 
Dominion to spend about 860 million on 
public works as emergency measures for 
relieving widespread unemployment in 
1934 and 1935. It was also a chief factor 
in securing legislation to prime the hous- 
ing market. On break of war, it immedi- 
ately went into action, petitioned the 
government with a plan to mobilize entire 
construction industry for participation in 
war projects. Although its recommenda- 
tions have since been accepted in part, 
the Council itself has not yet been invited 
to cooperate as intimately as it hoped. 

Keeping a watchful eye on a_ possible 
labor shortage, the government has also 
created a Labor Supply Board, made up 
of five labor representatives and five em 
ployers, two of whom are general build- 
ing contractors. Program: to formulate 
plans for training mechanics. “Refresher” 
classes are now being set up in technical 
schools throughout the Dominion to put 
in trim skilled labor which has become 
rusty through long unemployment. 


Outlook. Heavier income taxes and a new 
excess profits tax on all businesses to pay 
the war’s cost loom black on Canada’s 
Although taxation 
threatens to bend down the general busi- 


horizon. increased 
ness curve, observers believe Building will 
not be affected adversely, may even con- 
ceivably have a relative advantage. Rea- 
son: with industrial and farm employ- 
ment on the upgrade, average incomes 
also rise, reflecting greater buying power 
for those families most in need of new 
housing. Topping this strategic position 
for Building is fact that most of its mate- 
rials and equipment are exempt from the 
Dominion’s 8 per cent sales tax, thanks 
to the National Construction Council's 
lobby in behalf of low cost housing. 
Taxed: hardware, electrical wiring and 
fixtures. No tax list additions are hinted. 

A sudden peace, however, would prob 
ably upset Canadian Building’s increas- 
ingly prosperous applecart. But it is gen 
erally agreed, Building would soon re- 
adjust itself and continue the slow up 
hill advance it has been making since 
1932. If the war is prolonged, or if an 
unsatisfactory peace leaves Hitler master 
of all Europe, large scale migration from 
the British Isles to the Dominion is 
deemed likely. Any such shift of popu- 
lation will Canadian Building 
with new housing headaches, requiring 


present 
new legislation and government expendi- 


tures that undoubtedly would send the 
residential curve sky-high. 
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HOUSES AND LOTS AT $1,570 


Accepted definition of the low cost house 
was revised last month as a pair of mar- 
ketwise subdividers in Owensboro, Ky., 
put finishing touches on a group of three- 
room houses selling with land for a mere 
$1,570 and launched a new project in 
which four-room units sell for only 
$1,970. Financed with mortgages requiring 
monthly payments of only $14 and $18, 
respectively, the projects’ 104 houses 
comprise the nation’s first large scale 
FHA-insured operation in which prices 
are under $2,000. 

Situated about 130 miles west of Louis- 
ville on the Ohio River, Owensboro has 
a population of 30,125, four large indus- 
trial plants, several small ones, a large 
tobacco market, nearby oil fields and four 
operative builders. Three of these builders 
do a comparatively small volume, have 
never erected more than five small houses 
at a clip. The fourth builder is the San- 
didge-Murphy Development Co. which 
was organized in November, 1939, by 
Insurance Man Christopher Caruther San- 
didge and President Gleeson Murphy, Jr., 
of the local Murphy Chair Co., and has 
since put Owensboro on the building map. 
Aged 30 and directors of the city’s ener- 
getic Chamber of Commerce, both men 
had learned a thing or two about housing 
—Partner Sandidge through his insurance 
connection with local real estate, Partner 
Murphy through his employment of fac- 
tory labor and a previous house building 
enterprise. Year ago when FHA’s Title 
I new construction program was_ publi- 
cized, they saw an opportunity to mass 
produce low cost dwellings to take the 
place of “the unsanitary and almost un- 
inhabitable shot-gun houses in Owensboro 
renting from $10 to $15 per month.” 

To this end, they teamed up, bought 
a five-acre truck garden at the city limits, 
subdivided it into forty 58 x 70 ft. lots 
with the aid of a U-shaped gravel drive, 
and ran in storm and sanitary sewers. 
With the design assistance of the Ratican- 
Medley Co., which was given a complete 
“lock and key” construction contract for 
the 39 houses*, Partners Sandidge and 


* One house came with the land. 
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Murphy developed a three-room floor plan 
with five exterior variations. Original in- 
tention was to build the five variations 
of the basic model, have a grand opening 
and attempt to sell the other houses in 
advance of construction. But, in March 
rumors of the forthcoming development 
leaked out, prospects stormed the com- 
pany’s offices, looked at floor plans, 
sketches and specifications and bought all 
39 houses within 25 hours. 

Most of the purchasers are young mar- 
ried families. Each anted $15 cash to 
reserve a lot and agreed to pay $85 more 
when his house was complete. (Earning 
an average of $100 per month, none of 
the purchasers made cash down payments 
in excess of the combined $100 minimum.) 
Since all of the houses sold for $1,570 
and were financed with FHA-insured Title 
I Class 3 loans, their purchasers are re- 
quired to pay $11.24 monthly toward in- 
terest and 15-year amortization of the 
loan plus $2.44 a month for insurance and 
taxes—a total of $13.68. 

Construction began April 15 under a 
schedule which called for the launching 
and, later, the completion of six houses 
per week. However, delays wrecked this 
schedule; all houses were under construc- 
tion at once and were finished between 
June 15 and July 15—an average of three 
houses a week. Subdivider Sandidge fig- 
ures that this, output plus the economies 
of large scale purchases, reduced costs 
about 20 per cent. 

Costs were further minimized by the 
use of standard length materials, design 
standardization, tinting rather than paint- 
ing plaster walls and omission of sheath- 
ing, insulation, gutters, and leaders. More- 
over, heating equipment is not included 
in the sales price, but may be readily 
attached to the double-flue chimney in 
either living room or kitchen (see plan, 
opposite)* Most purchasers have installed 
gas floor furnaces at about $68 and, ac- 
cording to the local gas company, may 
expect a fuel bill of about $5 per month 
during the heating season. Other owner 
additions: garages, driveways, flower 
boxes, shrubbery and kitchen cabinets. 

Fired by the enthusiastic reception 
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REDEFINE LOW COST, 


put Owensboro, Ky., on Building’s map. Secrets: minimum construction, mass production. 


given their efforts, Messrs. Sandidge and 
Murphy—the day their trail-blazing pro}- 
ect sold out—purchased another and 
larger land tract eight and one-half acres 
across from a large public park and, liké 
its forerunner, conveniently near schools, 
churches, stores and employment sources, 
As in the previous development, cost of 
the 65 lots when improved came to about 
$100 each. Only innovation was the de- 
velopment of a four-room house with 
exterior variations which sells for $1,970 
including a lot measuring either 40 x 100 
ft. or 48 x 84 ft. Month ago, twenty of 
these two-bedroom houses had been sold, 
plus 22 one-bedroom units, and 42 houses 
were under construction. When completed 
and their Title I loans closed, it is ex- 
pected that purchasers of the four-room 
units will be required to apply $14.60 each 
month toward interest and amortization 
plus $3 per month to cover taxes and 
insurance. If a gas-fired floor furnace is 
installed, fuel bills will boost this $17.60 
monthly total by an estimated $6.50 dur- 
ing the heating season. (Cash deposits 
and down payments are the same for both 
size houses: $15 and $85, respectively.) 

Subdividers Sandidge and Murphy are 
quick to admit that their houses are not 
the best they could build but believe that 
Owensboro’s low incomers are getting the 
most housing possible for the money. And 
they undoubtedly are. 


COST BREAKDOWN 3-ROOM HOUSE — 
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ere ae IRE 
eted }—-—— — FOUNDATION: Poured concrete walls and 
ex- pd ————— piers atop footings, Portland Cement by 
uit — = : Missouri Portland Cement Co. 

a ——] ‘ STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—'/2 x 6 In. No. 1 
ach - common Poplar siding; 1 layer 30 Ib. felt; 
tion 2 x 4 yellow pine studs; % x 1% in. yellow 
and pine lath; three coats plaster. Interior par- 

+ titions—2 x 4 yellow pine studding; yellow 
. - pine lath two sides, plaster two sides. Floor 
7.60 —2 x 8 joists 16 in. on center; 1 row 2 x 2 in. 
dur- “X" bridging; 6 in. No. 3 com. yellow pine 
sits tongue and groove subflooring; layer of felt; 
oth 3g in. x 1/2 in. select white oak flooring. 
ROOF: 2 x 6G in. rafters 26 in. on center; 6 in. 
ly.) No. 3 com. yellow pine tongue and groove 
are sheathing; 1 layer 12 Ib. per sq. ft. felt; 210 
not lb. thick butt asphalt shingles. 
that CHIMNEY: Brick with terra cotta flue lining. 
w SHEET METAL WORK: 40 Ib. tin flashing 
the around flues. Termite shields—galv. iron. 
And WINDOWS: Frames, fir—Long Bell Lumber 
Co.; sash—double hung on weights and cords, 
12 light 1%¢ in. ponderosa pine, toxic treated, 
Huttig Sash & Door Co.; glass—single 
1} strength, quality B; screens—full length 
: Ss cypress with black No. 12 mesh wire. 
ae | FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen— linoleum 
9 over '4 In. fir plywood panel. 
98 | WOODWORK: All yellow pine. Doors—fir, 
36 Huttig Sash & Door Co. 
631 HARDWARE: Materials by P. & F. Cor- 
10 | bin. 
2 PAINTING: All materials by Peasless-Gaul- 
48 bert Paint & Varnish Co. 
226 $ ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Knob and 
156 tube. 
26 no KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—20 x 42 in. 
10 baits American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
74 Oy isboro’s low cost houses feature several good plan details - . Co. Cabinets—Acme metal sink cabinet, 
8 \ e kitchen-dining rooms, ample storage space), several TORT WO gb Acme Mfg. Co. 
— . ‘or design shortcomings (fenestration, shutters). Con- w/ 4 BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
1334 . tion is minimum, but meets FHA’S Title | requirements 1. A OZNGo Wl American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
~ . —~ building code. Three-room houses (above) sell for A Co. Cabinets—Lawson Mfg. Co. 
13 $ 0, 


including lot and gas, water, light and sewer connec- 


Four-room unit (upper right) sells for $1,970. Ceiling 
1570 ts: TY ft. 


PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. All other 
galvanized iron. 30 Gal. range boiler with 
Hoffman gas side arm heater. 
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THREE JINX IN NEW APARTMENTS 


are high rents, low working capital and out-of-season completion. 
Eight projects, four insurance concerns and FHA take it on chin. 


Before a Congressional audience back in 
February 1939, FHAdministrator Stewart 
McDonald was asked if it had been nec- 
essary to foreclose any of his Government- 
insured large scale rental housing projects. 
His curt reply was “No,” but he qualified 
it with the frank admission, “One of them 
is scaring me a little bit.” Exactly one 
vear later that scare materialized, for on 
February 26 one of FHA’s large garden 
apartment projects went under the fore- 
closure hammer. And, the sparks set off a 
long string of frightening fireworks which 
have popped the country over (St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Dallas and New 
York) and have kept FHA hopping until 
last month it took over the eighth Gov- 
ernment-insured project to go wrong. To- 
day, FHA faces the unhappy prospect of 
paying insurance on $10,125,000 worth of 
defaulted mortgages, 11 per cent of the 
aggregate amount insured, and of operat- 
ing 2,294 dwelling units, 8 per cent of the 
program’s total as of December 31. 

FHA is not alone in its misery, how- 
ever. Four top-notch life insurance com- 
panies are holding bags instead of mort- 
gages; the sponsors, several of them archi- 
tects and builders, are holding paper in- 
stead of stock while counting lost equity 
dollars; and a group of real estate man- 
agement companies, bucking a wave of 
unfavorable publicity, are having trouble 
renting their empty projects. For the bene- 
fit of future rental housers, Tre Forum 
herewith presents a case-by-case diagnosis 
of the eight ailing projects—three are 
analyzed in detail below, the other five 
in outline on page 211, col. 3. 


MANHASSETT VILLAGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Of all the cities on FHA’s list of 218 
rental housing projects, St. Louis has the 
blackest mark beside it. About 1,200 of 
the program’s 28,352 dwelling units have 
been built in and around St. Louis—and 
958 of them, in two projects, have come 
back to FHA to roost. First in St. Louis 
and first in the nation to run into trouble 
was Manhassett Village. 





MANHASSETT 


VILLAGE 
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Project. Situated eight miles west of down- 
town St. Louis in suburban Richmond 
Heights (pop. 12,000) , Manhassett Village 
contains 354 dweiling units in its seven 
three-story walk-up buildings and includes 
a five-building garage compound with a 
220 car capacity. It covers 21 acres of 
well-wooded high ground in a sparsely de- 
veloped section of the community where 
subdividers are currently erecting $5,000- 
and-up houses. Despite these natural 
amenities, however, the site is far from 
ideal. Shopping facilities are not within 
walking distance, and, while an express 
highway to the city is nearby, the closest 
bus and trolley lines are one and one- 
quarter miles distant, the closest public 
school, three-quarters of a mile. To bridge 
these unfortunate gaps, the project itself 
operates free buses on half-hour schedules. 

Construction is considered average, and 
design good. But, flat roofs and combina- 
tion living-dining rooms are abrupt de- 
partures from local tradition; the latter, 





In its May 1940 issue, Tuk Forum dis- 
cussed the market for FHA-insured gar- 
den apartment projects, observed: “1) The 
market is thin at $15 per room and above; 
only about 10 per cent of all U.S. renting 
families can make such monthly payments 
for shelter. 2) Quantitatively, this market 
is well supplied. Vacancies are most numer- 
ous at the top of the rental ladder. 

3) Any high rent apartment project is a 
comparatively risky undertaking for the 
investor and, in turn, for FHA.” 

In February, the first FHA-insured 
apartment project was foreclosed; month 
ago the eighth turned sour. Presented on 
these pages, the diagnosis of this ailing 
octet shows that comparatively high rents 
were contributing factors to financial col- 
lapse. Average rent in only one project 
was below the $15 per room per month 
level mentioned in the May Forum, and 
it was only a scant 27 cents below. More 
important, the diagnosis points out several 
other obstacles to successful rental housing. 


LUCAS-HUNT VILLAGE 
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measuring only 11 x 15 ft. even | two. 
bedroom apartments, seem somewh: small 
in view of the rent scale (see below) 
Also, rental experience indicates an yp. 
wise distribution of dwelling uni; sizes: 
thus, while most of the 60 thr e-room 
units were quickly rented, only about one. 
fifth of the 294 four-room units found 
immediate takers. After completion of the 
project and to comply with State law, jt 
was necessary to add 62 fire escapes which 
detract from the buildings’ appearance. 


Finance. Manhassett Village’s troubles }p. 
gan the day the land was purchased, fo 
the unorthodox organizational  activitie 
were quickly spied and loudly publicized 
by the local press. Charge is that the site 
was purchased for $39,350 by the builder's 
secretary and sold immediately for $17]. 
000 to the Manhassett Village Corp, which 
was formed by the builder and architect, 
The resultant written-up land value was 
then applied toward the required 20 per 
cent equity investment in the project, 
Balance of the equity was comprised 
mainly of stock in the corporation received 
by the sponsoring builder and architect in 
lieu of cash fees and profits. All told, the 
equity investment (most of it on paper) 
covered $416,000 of the project’s $2,016, 
000 reported valuation or capitalization. 
The 80 per cent balance was raised via a 
$1,600,000 FHA-insured mortgage written 
by the New York Life Insurance Co. 
In addition to headlining these financial 
acrobatics, the press gave space to the 
complaints of local realtors who, fearful of 
the competition coming their way, criti- 
cized Manhassett Village as an unneces- 
sary addition to St. Louis’ supply of rental 
housing. Still more dirt was thrown when 
newshawks reported the project’s plumb- 
ing contractor had been made _ plumbing 
inspector for the territory and was thus 
checking and approving his own work. 
And, as if the unwanted publicity was not 
enough to make the project’s sponsors 
blush, its own publicity department re- 
ferred to the development as “Govern- 
ment housing,” bringing upon their heads 
the wrath of everyone who is against Fed- 
eral (Far from being public, 
FHA projects are privately financed.) 


subsidies. 


Rent. Black-balled before its construction 
began in February 1938, Manhassett Vil- 


FAIR OAKS APTS. 
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finished a year later. Fact that 


lage ' : 

Febru is nowhere near either of the 
ysual ‘enting seasons, and that the in- 
fated capitalization dictated rents aver- 


aging “19 per room per month contributed 
further to its miserable rental status upon 
completion. Only 60 of the 354 dwelling 
units were rented at the announced scale 
of $49 for the three-room units to $57.50 
for the fours. Despite a knock-down in 
rents to $45-51, in February 1940 at the 
time of foreclosure, the number of rented 
apartments had iner sased to only 113, an 
occupancy ratio of 32 per cent. Of the 60 
three-room units, 52 were rented; of the 
294 four’s, only 61, In June, management 
of the project was placed in new hands, 
an aggressive advertising campaign was 
launched, rents were further shaved, and 
by early August, 32 additional units had 
been rented, bringing the occupancy to 
145, or 41 per cent. 

With the project continually operating 
at a sizable loss and without sufficient 
working capital to fill in the gap, the 
architect-builder owners defaulted on the 
mortgage principal and interest payment 
due September 16, 1939. Foreclosure pro- 
ceedings were started and by early March 
FHA was the owner and operator of the 
project, having given the New York Life 


Vital Statistics—eight ailing 
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Value per room 
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Highland 


Insurance Co. Government-guaranteed low 
interest debentures in an amount equal 
to the unpaid principal of the mortgage. 
Thus, pending an opportunity for FHA to 
sell the property at a fair price, Manhas- 
sett Village is, as originally and ironically 
advertised, a Government housing project. 


Diagnosis. Most of the reasons for the 
project’s failure are apparent in the fore- 
going discussion of its development. In 
summary: 1) Construction program was 
ill-timed in that the project was completed 
between the normal renting seasons. 2) 
Owners lacked sufficient working capital 
to run the project while it was being 
tenanted. 3) Financial organization of 
the sponsoring company was publicized 
unfavorably in the press and in Congres- 
sional hearings. 4) Owners of competitive 
apartment projects within the city con- 
ducted a hostile campaign. 5) Operation 
of a free bus service to distant schools, a 
shopping center and public transportation 
lines did not satisfactorily take the place 
of conveniently nearby facilities. 6) Pro- 
motional activities of the sponsors left 
much to be desired. 7) Experience indi- 
cates that more time might wisely have 
been spent on relating the project’s de- 
sign to the market. 8) Garage compound 


projects against the averages. 
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$ 6511$ 2016 $3400 $1395 $1265 $ 407 $ 508 $2175 $1807 
$ 50101$ 5695 $5667 $5264 $5647 $6167 $5292 $5664 $ 6003 
$ 1361}$ 1487 $1574 $1298 $1566 $1480 $1245 $1563 $1513 
$ 501/$ 1600 $2700 $1100 $ 960 $ 315 $ 405 $1650 $ 1395 


Mortgage per unit $ 3853}$ 4520 $4500 $4151 $4286 $4773 $4219 $4297 $ 4635 
Mortgage per room $ 10471$ 1180 $1250 $1023 $1188 $1145 $ 993 $1185 $1168 
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Average covers the 218 rental housing projects on which FHA had insured mortgages as of December 31, 
It does not cover the 51 projects which were financed under mortgages containing release clauses 


and which are not, therefore, comparable with the eight projects listed in the tabulation. 
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remote from residential 
buildings. 9) Rent scale was too high in 
relation to project’s location and design. 
10) Management policies were open to 
question: in an effort to correct the high 
rent mistake and please all of its tenants, 
large concessions were offered—frequently 
involving three or four months’ rent. Re- 
sults: no one was pleased, and the whole 
rental picture was confused. 


is somewhat 


In addition to these more or less obvi 
ous obstacles to success, there are two 





FAIR OAKS APTS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Bulldings: 6 3-story units 

Dwelling units: 224 

Average monthly rent: $16.25 per room 

Valuation or capitalization: $1,265,000 

Total mortgage: $960,000 (76 per cent) 

Mortgagee: National Life Insurance Co. 

Factors contributing to failure: Completed 
out of season. Lack of working capital. 
Publicity given discrepancy in FHA and 
tax assessors valuations and other factors 
similar to those affecting the failure of 
Highland Village which was built and 
originally owned by the same company (see 
text, p. 36). 


PARKLAKE HOMES MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Buildings: walk-up 

Dwelling units: 66 

Average monthly rent: $16.75 per room 

Valuation or capitalization: $407,000 

Total mortgage: $315,000 (77 per cent) 

Mortgagee: Prudential Insurance Co. 

Factors contributing to failure: Rent scale 
too high. Project got off to poor start. 


STEVENS PARK DALLAS, TEX. 

Buildings: walk-up 

Dwelling units: 96 

Average monthly rent: $14.72 per room 

Valuation or capitalization: $508,000 

Total mortgage: $405,000 (80 per cent) 

Mortgagee: Prudential Insurance Co. 

Factors contributing to failure: Unfortunate 
location (Oak Cliff section) for project 
with existing rent scale-—would probably 
have succeeded elsewhere in city, for de- 
mand is healthy and increasing. Exterior 
somewhat unsightly in that foundations 
extend above grade. 


LARCHMONT ACRES MAMARONECK, NW, Y. 

Buildings: 8 6-story elevator units 

Dwelling units: 384 

Average monthly rent: $17.50 per room 

Valuation or capitalization: $2,175,000 

Total mortgage: $1,650,000 (76 per cent) 

Mortgagee: Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. 

Co. 

Factors contributing to failure: Completed 
out of season. Rent a little too high in view 
of large local competition at this level. In- 
ternal trouble in management—disagreeing 
promoters preferred foreclosure to invest- 
ing more funds. 


GARTH-GREYROCK SCARSDALE, NW. Y. 


Same original owners as Larchmont Acres 
(see above). Because of improved renting 
conditions foreclosure proceedings, although 
started, are being delayed on this project and 
probably will never be completed. 
Buildings: 2 7-story units 
Dwelling units: 301 
Average monthly rent: $18 per room 
Valuation or capitalization: $1,807,000 
Total mortgage: $1,395,000 (77 per cent) 
Mortgagee: Prudential Insurance Co. 
Factors contributing to failure: Completed 
out of season. Rents too high in that 
apartment competes with luxury buildings 
erected prior to Depression which have 
had equity money washed out and rents 
correspondingly lowered. 
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basic reasons for the failure of Manhassett 
Village. In the first place, there is some 
doubt as to whether or not St. Louis offers 
a market for new rental housing at moder- 
ate to high rents. Amply qualified to judge 
is Economist Roy Wenzlick, a St. Louis 
resident and an adviser via his monthly 
Real Estate Analyst to financial institu- 
tions throughout the country. His research 
shows that “Greater St. Louis has never 
been a strong apartment city. In 1932, the 
last year for which definite figures are 
available, less than 10 per cent of our 
population lived in heated apartment 
units... . There was no shortage in apart- 
ment space in St. Louis at the time that 
these (Manhassett Village) units were au- 
thorized. The average vacancy in apart- 
ment units was about 7 per cent.” 

Surprising in the light of these statistics 
is the fact that FHA officials have au- 
thorized mortgage insurance in Greater 
St. Louis on fourteen rental projects whose 
1.200 dwelling units have boosted the 
area’s available supply by about 5 per 
cent. Justification for the two largest 
projects involving 954 dwelling units 
(Manhassett Village and another fore- 
closed project—see below) is admittedly 
weak and is the second basic fault re- 
sponsible for FHA’s current trouble. Thus, 
when general business activity and em- 
ployment took a nose dive in the last half 
of 1937, New Deal spenders urged FHA 
to take part in the pump-priming pro- 
gram by getting more and bigger rental 
projects into construction, and in a hurry. 
Under this pressure, FHA became more 
venturesome, less exacting, and as a result 
is now paying for some of its follies. Had 
FHA’s high command paid attention to its 
knitting, probability is that Manhassett 
Village would never have gone beyond the 
planning stage. 


LUCAS-HUNT VILLAGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The third largest FHA-insured develop- 
ment in the U. S., this 604-unit project 
had three strikes against it before going 
to bat: 1) It was identified with Man- 
Lassett Village. 2) It had most of the un- 
favorable characteristics of Manhassett 
Village, and then some. 3) When it was 
ready for occupancy, Manhassett Village 
was ready for the wringer, and everyone 
in St. Louis knew it. 


Project. Covering 49 acres of fairly high 
but flat and barren land, Lucas-Hunt Vil- 
lage is situated in the northwestern, most 
populous section of suburban St. Louis 
County, 35 minutes by automobile from 
the city’s center, about one hour by bus 
or trolley. However, these public convey- 
ances do not run within walking distance 
(Continued on page 34) 


* Interestingly, Economist Wenzlick’s ap- 
praisal department has estimated the present 
worth of Manhassett Village as an investment 
at $1,223,000, as opposed to the original 
2,016,000 capitalization which reflects the 
#131,750 write-up of land value and was offered 
as security for the $1,600,000 FHA-insured 
mortgage. 
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REPLANNING 


TRICK, 


pulled from a remodeler’s hat, 


houses six families, 
ups gross income 125% 


Not even a magician would undertake on 
short notice to double the earning power 
of the average business enterprise. But, 
real estate management is one business in 
which this trick can be performed and with 
but little sleight of hand. A convincing 
demonstration recently took place in Chi- 
cago where Realty Managers Cook & Jack- 
son with $13,500 worth of remodeling up 
their corporate sleeves converted a run- 
down rooming house into swank apartments 
and boosted gross income 125 per cent. 

Once the private home of a prominent 
Chicago family, the Indiana limestone 
building contained eighteen rooms, plus six 
baths in its three stories and basement and 
was sandwiched between two other triple- 
decked residences. At the rear of the 41 x 
132 ft. lot facing a public alley was a 
four-car garage and a four-room servants’ 
apartment accessible from the street via a 
canyon-like walk at the left of the house. 
Pioneering a trend that has since become 
general, the building 26 years ago became 
a rooming house. For $150 per month the 
owner leased the entire property to a man- 
ager who rented the unaltered rooms to 
whomever and for whatever he could get. 
In recent years his gross take averaged 
$245 monthly ($2,940 per year) or $275 
monthly ($3,300 per year) including the 
$30 monthly rent for the garage apart- 
ment. Of the owner’s $1,800 share, annual 
taxes ate $980 on the basis of a $10,764 
assessment (1939). 

Situated in the 1,500 block of North 
Dearborn Parkway, the building is a north- 
erly stone’s throw from the city’s famous 
Lincoln Park and a three blocks easterly 
walk to Lake Michigan where Lake Shore 
Drive connects in fifteen minutes with Chi- 
cago’s business center. While the general 
neighborhood from the 1,000 block to the 
Park has become infested with cheap room- 
ing houses, the recent erection of several 
new apartment buildings, the steadfast 
maintenance of a few old homes by their 
owners and the conversion of many room- 
ing houses back into respectable rental 
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projects all point to a revival of real estate 
values. To capitalize on this trend, the 
Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, as 
trustee, agreed to let Cook & Jackson re- 
model and manage the building. 

Thanks to the smart planning of Archi- 
tect Frederick B. Schmidt, the task of 
converting the original one-family house 
into a half dozen apartments proved com- 
paratively simple. Only about 160 lin. ft. of 
existing partitions had to be knocked down, 
and only about 200 ft. of new partitions 
had to be erected. Movement of the front 
entrance 10 ft. to the right and seven steps 
down was the only important structural 
alteration. Sandblasting the limestone and 
installing bronze “sun screens” were the 
only other improvements to the facade. 

Most remodeling dollars were spent on 
interior finish and equipment. Major items: 
new plumbing fixtures, piping and wiring, 
new all-clectric kitchen equipment, refin- 
ishing floors and painting. Remodeling 
totaled $13,500 and was completed by mid- 
February. (Plans for the garage building, 
which has not yet been touched, provide 
for conversion of one of the four automo- 
bile stalls into tenant storage space and 
rehabilitation of the overhead apartment.) 

Four of the six apartments were rented 
immediately; the others were gone by June. 
Ranging from $75 to $100, rents for the 
main building total $550 per month, $6,600 
per year, or about 125 per cent more than 
before remodeling. Garages, at $10 each, 
will swell the total to $6,960, and the garage 
apartment, at $90, will jack it up to $8,040. 

Optimistically hoping for and confident- 
ly predicting no change in the property's 
1939 assessed valuation, Managers Cook & 
Jackson expect the two buildings to net 
about half their gross income, pay 0!! re 
modeling costs in less than four years. 
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SOLARIUM 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
New materials and equipment 







B-R 
1 15'x16 4" 





INSULATION: Rock wool over third floor 
plastered ceiling. Metal weatherstripping, 
Chamberlin. 

SCREENS: Kool-Shade on facade, Ingersoll 
Steel & Disc Co. Ordinary half-screens on 
rear. 

FLOOR COVERING: Kitchen—oak or lino- 
leum, Armstrong Cork Co. Bathrooms—tino- 
leum, Armstrong Cork Co. Oak floors refin- 
ished and waxed. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living rooms, kitch- 
ens, halls, and bathrooms— paint. Bedrooms 
—wall paper. Bathrooms—tile and enamel. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: New BX 
cable wiring system, toggle switches and fix- 
ROTI ANY tures. Fiat ceiling fixtures in bedrooms: 
3"°FLOOR , »» BEFORE tubular lighting over each sink as well as 
kitchen ceiling dome fixture. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Ranges and re- 
frigerators—Norge Corp. Sinks—enameled 
iron, American Radiator-Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Linoleum counters—Armstrong 
Cork Co. Cabinets—metal. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures fur- 
nished by American Radiator-Standard San- 
itary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: New cast iron soll, waste and 
vent pipes. New galvanized iron hot and cold 
water pipes. 

HEATING: Hot water system. Boiler— 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. Oil burner—Petro Nokol, Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co. Thermostatic controis— 
Raymond Duo-Stat. 
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” Simple changes in floor plans con- 

m- verted this ancient one-family Chi- 
cago house into six attractive apart- 

of ments. Provision of two stair wells 

ma, in the original building made new 

ms fire escapes unnecessary, give all but 

mt the first floor front apartment a 
separate service entrance. Monthly 

aa rents, first to third floors, front: $75, 

ral $95, $95; rear: $100, $85, $100. Note 

nd that white wainscoting in $100 apart- 

he ment living room (below) was all on 

| one wall in original living room (left). 

» Each big original bathroom (right) 

- . ES ae aad was cut in two, refinished. 
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A BUILDER DODGES PROSPECTS 


until his 17 houses are built, then sells them in a hurry. 


Measured in building dollars and cents, 
Indianapolis trails the top-flight U.S. build- 
ing centers, ranks 26th behind sprawling 
New York City. But, in the calibre of its 
home shows, Indianapolis leads the pack. 
Recent castings of these annual extrava- 
ganzas have included an indoor “shopping 
center” and a three-house indoor “sub- 
division” (Arcu. Forum, June 1939, p. 4, 
June 1940, p. 4). They have attracted a 
lot of public attention (estimated at- 
tendance 1940: 100,000) and, equally im- 
portant, have brought many a dollar and 
market lesson home to local builders. 
One of these market lessons was taught 
to Builder Robert L. Mason, a recognized 
specialist in large residences for upper in- 
comers, who erected a small indoor house 
as the 1938 show’s focal point. Consumer 
reaction enlightened him on the large mar- 
ket for low cost houses, and he has been 
building them ever since. Seventeen of 
Mason’s houses, ranging in price from 
$5,400 to $7,500 and designed by one of 
the city’s outstanding architectural firms, 
are concentrated in a small suburban sub- 
division which has much to commend it. 
Site selected for the operation would 
have made any subdivider’s mouth water. 
Five miles northwest of Indianapolis’ busi- 
ness center, it had been subdivided some 
twenty years ago, but meanwhile had been 
only sparsely developed with a handful of 
houses. The block purchased by Good 
Homes, Inc., the new project’s sponsor and 
Builder Mason’s employer, supported only 
a trio of houses at one end—its only debit. 
The block’s credits were many: it was 
serviced by a 50 ft. landscaped parkway on 
one side, by a city street car line on an- 
other and by a 20 ft. concrete driveway 
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(super alley) down the center; it was con- 
veniently located with respect to public 
schools, Butler University (two blocks dis- 
tant), and shopping facilities (one mile 
distant) ; and all its essential utilities were 
already in place and paid for—sidewalks, 
sanitary sewers, water, gas and electricity. 

Good Homes, Inc., made only one change 
in its land find: lot stakes, originally set 
11 ft. apart, were pulled up, put down 48 
ft. apart, making seventeen lots of a uni- 
form 135 ft. depth. Then, Architects Pierre 
& Wright (Edward D. and George C., re- 
spectively) were commissioned to design 
a house for each lot, different in floor plan 
as well as exterior appearance. To their 
credit are the completed houses which fea- 
ture several design details less aptly han- 
dled in the average house in their price 
class—simple ornamentation, low front 
stoops, chimneys in scale with the houses, 
combination living-dining rooms, numer- 
ous closets in addition to full basement 
storage space. 

For one who had only recently dropped 
down from the big house field, Builder Ma- 
son learned quickly one of the funda- 
mentals of low cost housing; he completed 
all seventeen houses exactly according to 
the architects’ plans and specifications be- 
fore trying to sell them. This permitted 
production to move smoothly without the 
costly delays and changes in design and 
specifications which usually result when a 
half-built house is purchased and becomes, 
as often as not, half speculatively built, 
half owner built. Further to minimize con- 
struction time and costs, Mason used pow- 
er saws, steel scaffold brackets and other 
well-known short cuts. But, he did not 
skimp on the quality of material and equip- 
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ment. To wit: specifications include solid 
brass hardware, factory assembled window 
and screen units, balsam wool insulation, 
precast basement areaway walls, etc. 

Since conditional commitments for FHA 
mortgage insurance were obtained for all 
the houses prior to construction, operations 
were watched by FHA as well as city in- 
spectors. But, when with the aid of a couple 
of newspaper feature articles and a little 
classified advertising all houses were sold, 
only ten of FHA’s commitments were ex- 
ercised. Purchasers of the other seven 
houses either plunked down 100 per cent 
cash or made more than the minimum 
FHA downpayment. In the latter cases, the 
insurance company mortgagee accepted un- 
insured loans. Sales prices ranged from 
$5,400 to $7,500 including lots (about 
$1,000 each), one-car detached garages 
(about $175) and complete landscaping. 

Feeling his way down the cost ladder 
with encouraging success, Builder Mason 
now plans to build a group of $3,000 to 
$4,000 houses. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE (house, right) 


FOUNDATION: Concrete block. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick veneer, 
Nu-Wood sheathing, Wood Conversion Co. 
studs; inside—rock lath and plaster. Floor 
construction—sub-floor and oak finish. 
ROOF: Covered with 215 Ib. thickbutt asphalt 
shingles. 

INSULATION: Outside walls — Nu-Wood 
sheathing. Ceiling (2nd floor)—rock wool. Side 
and knee walls—1 in. Balsam wool blanket. 
All by Wood Conversion Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash and_e screens—Silentite, 
Curtis Companies. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

DOORS: Interior—Curtis Companies. Garage 
—overhead type. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard San:tary Corp. 
HEATING: Hall-Neal gravity, humidified hot 
air system. Hand-fired coke furnace with 
floor registers. 
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STATISTICAL BEHAVIOR GOOD as Building enters second half of year. 
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Glass is Modernizing 
ain Street 








by bringing new beauty and 
versatility to store front design 


HERE is a kind of glass in the 

Pittco line to meet every store 
front need. Polished and Suede-finish 
Carrara Structural Glass, PC Glass 
Blocks and Architectural Glass, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, Herculite Temper- 
ed Plate Glass, Tapestry Glass, Pitts- 
burgh Mirrors... these are some of the 
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ITTCO STORE FRONTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


“PITTSBURGH” sland fot Lualtly Glass 


glass products which have widened 
the scope of design and helped archi- 
tects to make Main Street modern. 

All these Pittco Products are of 
high quality. All are meant to be 
used together to create harmonious, 
unified store fronts. And all of them 
can be readily obtained in identical 





PERSONALITY, STYLE, SALES APPEAL! 
Glass gives them all to this handsome Pittco Store 
Front in Decatur, Ill., designed by Engineering 
Service Corporation. This is a fine example of the 
versatility of glass in store front design. Note the 
attractive PC Glass Blocks which flank the center 


show window, 


quality anywhere in the country. 

In your store front work, call on 
the versatility of glass to help you 
create striking, original fronts that 
get action for your clients. Mail the 
coupon now for more detailed in- 
formation about Pittco Store Front 
Products and for graphic examples 
of the magic of glass in modernizing 
Main Street. 


At the New York World's Fair, see the miniature Pittco 
Store Fronts in the Glass Center Building, and the full- 
size Pittco Fronts of the Avenue of Tomorrow in the 
Forward March of America Building 








Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


2217 Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


**How to Get More Business.”’ 


Please send me, without obligation, your new beok entitled 
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As people pass down this corridor in the 
X-ray department of the Hollywood Hospital, 
of Los Angeles, their footsteps are hushed by 
the resilient floor of Armstrong-Stedman 
Rubber Tile in tan, brown, and dark mahog- 
any. Consultant: C. S. Pitcher, Hollywood 
Hospital, 1322 N. Vermont Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California, 
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It’s easy with floors of Armstrong-Stedman 
Reinforced Rubber Tile 


OSPITAL floors must be quiet 

and durable under the tread of 
hurrying feet. Yet they must be color- 
ful and attractive if they are to keep 
the hospital from looking cold and 
institution-like. Floors of Armstrong- 
Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile meet 
all these requirements. 

This resilient flooring—extremely 
quiet underfoot—is available in scores 
of handsome colors and grainings that 
add warmth and beauty to any room. 
These colorings do not scuff off, be- 
cause they run through the full thick- 
ness of the composition, which is 
{:bre-reinforced for additional wear. 


Armstrong-Stedman Rubber Tile 
is comfortable and restful—a feature 
that weary nurses and doctors appre- 
ciate. It is easy and inexpensive to 
maintain by daily dusting and occa- 
sional washing and waxing—a fact 
that appeals to cost-conscious super- 
intendents and hospital boards. 


Colors in **Sweet’s’’ 





For more complete data on this | 
accepted hospital flooring, write now | 


for a file-sized copy of Quiet, Comfort, 
and Color in Floors. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Building Materials 
Division, 1204 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Linoleum - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
RUBBER TILE 


Asphalt Tile - 


Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 
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of the project, must therefore be reached 
via project-operated buses. These vehicles 
also transport children to school in Pine 
Lawn and Pasadena, shoppers to a wide 
variety of Pine Lawn stores, amusement 
seekers to a second-run theater in the 
same community. 

The project’s buildings as well as its 
site are less attractive than Manhassett’s. 
Arranged in an uninteresting regular pat- 
tern, the 27 three-story walk-up buildings 
contain 240 three-room dwelling units and 
364 four-room units—a considerably bet- 
ter distribution of apartment sizes than in 
Manhassett Village. However, their or- 
ganization and exterior design (see photo- 
graph) uncomplimented by meagre land- 
scaping have prompted some observers to 
describe them as bare and _ barrack-like. 
Eight garage buildings make room for 431 
automobiles. 


Financing of Lucas-Hunt Village followed 
closely the shaky steps taken in the de- 
velopment of its predecessor. Again, it is 
charged, the builder’s secretary bought 
the land and sold it to the sponsors. The 
reported prices: $73,000 and $300,000, an 
| overnight write-up of $227,000, or 300 per 
cent. On the basis of this land value and 
development costs, the completed project 
| Was valued and capitalized at $3,400,000. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
supplied 80 per cent of this amount ($2,- 
700,000) in return for an FHA-insured 
mortgage, while the written-up land value 
and the architect’s and builder’s services 
were anteed as an equity investment to 
/cover most of the 20 per cent balance. 
| Result: Lucas-Hunt Village was subjected 
to the same press and Congressional at- 
tacks as helped ruin its sister project. 





Rent. Not surprising therefore was the fact 
that upon the ill-timed completion of the 
first two buildings in November 1939, only 
eleven families moved in. By the time the 
balance of the project was completed in 
February, 38 more units were occupied, 
and in the following five months 56 more 
leases were signed at the original rent 
scale—$42-57, or an average of $15.67 per 
room per month excluding garages at $2 
apiece. Then, like Manhassett Village, the 
| project went under new management. 
| Rents were trimmed to $41-48 and, thanks 
'to more energetic promotion, nineteen 
/more units were leased by August 3, date 
the project was officially taken over by 
| FHA. With only 124 out of 604 apart- 
ments rented, the project’s 21 per cent 
occupancy ratio makes Manhassett Vil- 
lage’s measly 41 per cent appear large by 
comparison. 





| 


| Diagnosis. Due to their many similarities, 
particularly in the more unfortunate de 


(Continued on page 36) 
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EVER JUDGE PAINT BY ITS 


TRADE-IN 


“Mister, I'll make you a liberal 
allowance on your old Dutch Boy 
paint job.” 

If a painter made a proposi- 
tion like that, the property own- 
er would hardly believe his ears. 

Yet as a matter of fact, good 
paint does have a trade-in va!ue. 

This value is not brought to 
light until it’s time to repaint. 
Then the owner discovers wheth- 
er he’s turning in a good car—or 
a jalopy. 

Generous “trades” are the rule 
when the previous painting was 
done with Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. This fine paint cuts down 
the cost of the new job in two 
ways: 

1. No old paint to be removed! 
Dutch Boy does not crack and 
scale. There are no scaly sur- 


5 EP TEMBER Pa 








faces that have to be burned and 
scraped off (that’s slow, costly 
work) before they can be re- 
painted. 


2. No new priming coat. Since 
the Dutch Boy is smooth and un- 
broken, it is not necessary to re- 
prime the surface before apply- 
ing the new paint. 

Make sure that your clients get 
paint with this high trade-in 
value. Plus long wear. Plus 
beauty. Specify Dutch Boy 
White-Lead. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buf- 
falo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Free- 
man Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third St., 
Cleveland ; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 
24th St., San Francisco; National-Boston 
Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston: National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 1376 River Ave., 
Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, 











This is the slogan of the national advertising 
campaign on white-lead now being conducted 
by the Lead Industries Association. The purpose 
of this campaign is to promote a wider under- 
standing of the advantages of white-lead paint. 
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There is a 
Different 


IRON FENCE! 
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To Architects who ever have occasion to 
specify Iron Fence, we want to talk about 
a product entirely different and infinitely 
better than any other on the market. We 
want to tell you about a fence panel that 
cannot sag even when severely over- 
loaded. We want to prove that grooved 
square bars of rust-resisting copper- 
bearing steel electrically welded under 
tremendous pressure insure beauty of 
design, permanence of alinement and 
longevity of life. 


Let us present you with an actual sample 
of an electric-pressure-weld that forms 
an inseparable union between Anchor 
pickets and their carrier rails. There is 
no charge or obligation, and we promise 
that you will see something different and 
better than the conventional product. 
To obtain sample weld and descriptive 
catalogs, just clip and mail the coupon. 


ANCHOR 


FENCE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 
6635 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send Architect’s catalog showing Anchor-Weld 
Iron Fence, and a sample weld for my examination. 


Name ____. 
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211, col. 2). Had the latter project been 
postponed until the former had been given 
an opportunity to measure the various 
dimensions of the St. Louis rental market, 
chances are it would never have been built 
—at least, not as it is. 


HIGHLAND VILLAGE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Vying closely with St. Louis for the 
dubious honor of having the most fore- 
closed FHA-insured apartment units, the 
Twin Cities have seen three projects con- 
taining a total of 555 dwelling units im- 
mersed in financial hot water. 


lage, once known as Lakeland Manor, is 
situated midway between the Twin Cities’ 
downtowns on high ground commanding 


part of the Mississippi River gorge. Its 
well landscaped, rolling 22 acres sprout a 
natural growth of trees. And besides being 


Bridge to Minneapolis and a high-priced 
boom-time subdivision called Highland 


with respect to shopping and public trans- 


course supplements recreational facilities 
on the site. 

Inside its sixteen two- and three-story 
buildings are 265 one- and two-bedroom 
apartments. A detached garage compound 
makes room for 150 automobiles and may 
be readily expanded in line with demand. 


Finance. In approving Highland Village for 
mortgage insurance, FHA valued the en- 
tire development at $1,395,000, and on the 
basis of this figure the contractor-owner 
obtained the $1,100,000 proceeds of 79 
per cent loan from the National Life In- 
surance Co. of Vermont. Upon completion 
of the project, however, county officials 
for tax purposes placed a “fair and true” 
value of only $45,000 on the land, $862,- 
100 on the improvements. The $907,400 
total, only about 65 per cent of the proj- 
_ect’s capitalization, raised many a St. 
Paul eyebrow when publicized editorially 
in the local press. Furthermore, some ob- 
| servers conclude that the contractor-owner 
| obtained a loan large enough to cover 
'more than his costs and built the project 
as a speculative sales venture. Fact that 
| he disposed of it prior to completion (Oc- 
‘tober 1939) lends weight to this conjec- 
ture. 





| Rent. Upon completion of the buildings in 
December (three months too late for 
Minnesota’s normal renting season) , rents 
were set at $50-60 for the one-bedroom 
apartments, $60-75 for two-bedroom units 
(Continued on page 38) 
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failed for about the same reasons (see p. | 


comfortably near the Ford plant, the Ford | 


tails, Manhassett and Lucas-Hunt Villages | 





Project. Biggest of the trio, Highland Vil- | 


an excellent view of much of St. Paul and | 


























Park, the project is admirably located | 


portation centers. Moreover, a nearby golf 
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What old New England sea 
captains could tell modern 
home-builders about 


KEEPING BEAUTIFUL 
WO00D BEAUTIFUL 


Back in the days when Americans toted 
a gun for Indian protection every 
time they ventured outdoors—they 
already knew the secret of having 
beautiful woods indoors. For even 
then New England captains brought 
shellac from India, to give pine- 
panelling and floors that hand-finished 
effect we now admire. 

Beauty-loving colonists dissolved 
the shellac in pure alcohol, applied it 
in thin coats after the woods had been 
sanded smooth, and then brought it to 
a polish with a coating of wax from 
their own bee-hives. 


A Lasting Beauty Treatment 


Today, except for the use of paste wax, 
the beauty treatment for good wood is 
identical in process, and even more 
effective in results. Shellac is the 
toughest, most enduring finish that 
can possibly be used—it doesn’t crack 
under hammer blows, doesn’t break 
down in bowling alleys, comes out 
gleaming and fresh after a busy night 
in a ballroom! 


Specify a Pure Shellac 


On your next building, make sure 
those good floors stay that way for 
years to come—beautify them and pro- 
tect that beauty, by specifying a good 
pure shellac. Write Shellac Informa- 
tion Bureau, 70 Pine Street, New York 
City, for a free copy of the standard 
specifications for architects, as ap- 
proved by the American Bleached 
Shellac Manufacturers Association. 


SHELLAC 
INFORMATION BUREAI 


70 PINE STREET «+ NEW YORK CITY 
ALU RRRRRORNRND NR NN 


' £,6 € @ 82 Aa FOR U M 

















Sloane-Blabon Linoleum 
One of Your Dependable Aids 
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A striking note is achieved by the use of special insets in this child’s Sloane-Blabon Battleship Linoleum was specified for installation 
room of a home in Newton Center, Massachusetts. throughout the new U. S. Veterans’ Hospital at Dallas. 
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In the new Men’s Dormitory at Ohio State University, Columbus, Its durability, ease of maintenance and quietness made Sloane - Blabon 
10,000 square yards of Sloane-Blabon Battleship Linoleum was used. _ Linoleum the choice for the offices of the Cities Service Company, N.Y. 





You can bank on Sloane-Blabon Linoleum to Sloane-Blabon Linoleum is giving satisfactory service in thousands of commercial, insti- 
meet your most exacting requirements when tutional and residential installations throughout the country. With distributors every- 
oF j it comes to the floor covering. Whether the where carrying complete stocks, it is quickly available whatever your specifications require. 
0 primary requisite is one of design and color to 
d accent a particular decorative note in home or 

apartment, or whether the practical qualities 
rf of long wear, resilience and quietness are para- L i N () 4 Fk ul M Q 


mount, there is a Sloane-Blabon Linoleum to 





rd fill the bill. 
p- Wherever installed, Sloane-Blabon Linoleum 
d offers the plus advantages of cleanliness and of 


leum is that it is delivered to the job mill waxed, 
. a factor that means a substantial saving in your 
Al cost estimates to the owner. 


You can confidently specify Sloane-Blabon 295 FIFTH AV EN U E, NEW YOR K, N. Y. 
= Linoleum for any flooring need. A National Organization with Distributors Everywhere 


BY 
ease and economy of maintenance. I) p | h fi 
An exclusive feature of Sloane-Blabon Lino- 
cS Oo R P Oo R A T | ©) N 
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BE SURE YOU'LL NOT 
NEED A TRAFFIC COP 
IN THAT KITCHEN 


Smooth circulation in the area 
devoted to the preparation and 
serving of food is a primary con- 
sideration with every restaurant, 
hotel, hospital and public insti- 
tution. 


Only by proper planning in ad- 
vance can traffic jams with resul- 
tant breakage and delays be 
prevented in a kitchen. 


Many architects avail themselves 
of the experience of John Van 
Range Kitchen Engineers before 
planning these departments. 


Have you such a problem under 
consideration? 



































Yke john Van Range G@ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
328 EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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—an average of about $15 per room per 
month when due weight is given to half 
rooms. Five months later when foreclosure 
proceedings began, the 265 apartments 
were less than half rented. Today, in an 
effort to get the project in the black be- 
fore expiration of the State-required one- 
year redemption period (for which FHA 
must wait before taking possession) , the 
management is changing the heating sys- 
tem over to natural gas with the hope of 
saving half the annual fuel bill and is 
offering $10 for each successful tip as to 
the name and address of families who 
might be interested in renting a Highland 
Village apartment. With the aid of leaflets 
publicizing this novel offer, the manage- 
ment hopes to bring occupancy up to at 
least the 75 per cent level where the proj- 
ect will begin to show a profit. But, 
despite the development’s difficulties, rents 
have not been lowered. 


Diagnosis. As in St. Louis’ cases, major 
reasons for the failure of Highland Village 
were its out-of-season completion date and 
the fact that its owners were apparently 
more interested in its construction than 
its operation and were without sufficient 
working capital to carry the project 
through what will probably be its most 
troublesome year. Numerous other factors 
have combined to discourage the renting 
of its apartments: 1) Dwelling unit rents 
are too high to appeal to low incomers, 
and, according to some observers, the 
apartments lack the interior appointments 
necessary to attract higher income groups. 
2) Unsavory publicity was given the dis- 
crepancy between the FHA and local ap- 
praised valuations. 3) Several elements of 
design have met with consumer disap- 
proval. For instance: Since there are no 
service roads on the site, garbage collec- 
tions must be made from front doors, and, 
when a tenant is away for the day, his 
unsightly garbage pail may stand beside 
his door for many hours. 4) Three-story 
buildings are without inside access to the 
basements, and basement locker space has 
been criticized as inadequate. 5) Attitude 
of the local FHA office, which has acted 
as though there were something to be 
hidden, has not been helpful. 


SUMMARY 

In addition to the three ailing projects 
discussed in detail above, another five 
have suffered by their sponsors’ mistakes: 
two smaller developments in Minneapolis, 
one in Dallas and a pair of large elevator 
projects in suburban New York (see 
tabular summaries, page 211). Signifi- 
cantly, all eight have run into trouble for 
one or more of four reasons: 


{ Poor timing of construction contributed 
to the downfall of no less than seven of 
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the eight projects. FHA cannot require 
that a project be completed at the outset 
of a locality’s normal rental season; it cay 
only preach its obvious importance. 


2 Insufficiency of working capital, partic. 
ularly when combined with the off-seasoy 
completion of a project, is usually fatal 
but fortunately, is something FHA ¢ay 
control. When most of its ill-starred proj- 
ects were approved for mortgage insur. 
ance, FHA required that the sponsoring 
corporations have a minimum working 
capital equal to only 1 per cent of mort. 
gage principal over and above the esti. 
mated funds necessary to carry develop- 
ment of the projects through the con. 
struction and normal renting period. Hay- 
ing learned by bitter experience that this 
figure was dangerously low, FHA has long 
since jacked it up to 3 per cent. 


3 Dubious financial procedure has been 
advanced as the reason for the failure 
of half the eight projects. Due largely 
to the alleged writing-up of land values 
in the two foreclosed St. Louis projects. 
Congress last year amended the National 
Housing Act to limit the principal amount 
of Government-insured rental housin: 
mortgages to the estimated cost of com- 
pleted physical improvements, exclusive 
of land, public utilities and streets, taxes, 
interest and insurance during construc- 
tion and organization, legal and miscel- 
laneous expenses incidental to construc- 
tion. Interestingly, this proviso, in con- 
junction with a decree that labor on such 
projects be paid prevailing wages, has 
greatly curtailed the volume of construc- 
tion under this section of the Act. 


4 High rent is the final common cause 
of housing failure. As shown in the tabu- 
lation on page 211, original room rents 
in all eight ailing projects were well above 
the program’s $14.50 average. Having ad- 
mittedly burned its fingers by authoriz- 
ing above-mass-market rents (in some 
FHA-insured projects they ran as high 
as $22 per room per month), FHA five 
months ago ruled that it would approve 
no future projects in which this figure 
exceeds $13.50, with the possible excep- 
tion of those planned for metropolitan 
centers of one million population or more, 
where the ceiling was set at $15 per room. 


If their sponsors had paid stricter al- 
tention to local housing markets and had 
FHA several years ago brought currently 
existing limitations into play, chances are 
that most of the eight ailing projects 
would never have been built or, if built, 
would be in better health today. But, they 
may still get well. FHAdministratot 
Stewart McDonald before the same 193) 
Congressional audience that heard his first 
foreclosure scare announced: “I do nol 
think there is a single large rental projec! 
in St. Louis that has not gone th ough 
receivership at some time.” 
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JAMES S. PLAUT, Director 
The Institute of Modern Art 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE FORUM’s projected “Design Decade” issue will 
be of inestimable value to countless Americans who 
have become eager to appraise an integral aspect 
of our country’s growth as a civilized nation. THE 


FORUM’s innovation will be applauded by every 


museum official who is investigating the educational 


potentialities of his ee 4 


KEITH MARTIN, Director 
The Kansas City Art Institute 
Kansas City, Missouri 


DESIGN DECADE is indeed an appropriate title, not 
only for the series of exhibitions contemplated, but 
also for the decade just closing in history. The pro- 
gram is an important step in recapitulation, nec- 


essary in order that we may see the direction of 


our efforts and evaluate them. SS ? pe 


ROBERT TYLER DAVIS, Director 
Portland Art Museum 
Portland, Oregon 


The DESIGN DECADE program promises to be an impor- 
tant step in the development of public awareness of 
good design. Appreciation must be more widespread 
before our best architects and designers can create a 
vital, coherent contemporary style. THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM is to be congratulated for its active ef- 


forts in this direction. “ALbeod ZlevDeus 


A. G. PELIKAN, Director 
Milwaukee Art Institute 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE FORUM’s DESIGN DECADE program represents the 
most comprehensive plan attempted so far to bring 
to the attention of the public the astonishing prog- 
ress made by our architects and designers. It indi- 
cates that America is destined to take the lead in the 
allied arts as applied to commerce and industry dur- 
ing the coming decade. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 





AWARDS 

To W. H. Ansett, presidency of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to 
fill the unexpired term of the late E. Stan- 


ley Hall. 


To Parmer & LAmbIN, award in Balti- 
more’s selection of its best buildings 
erected in 1939, in one of seven classifi- 
cations—Apartments and Group Houses. 

To Lawrence A. MENEFEE, in the clas- 
sification Row Houses. 


Beautiful... Modern... Adapt- 
able... Durable—AZROCK Tile 
easily claims these qualifica- 
tions. And these pictures of the 
AZROCK installation in a mod- 
ern tourist court amply illus- 
trate what we mean. Here is 
beauty in a modern setting; 
adaptability too, for AZROCK 
is at home here as everywhere 
—in offices, homes, restaurants, 
stores and public buildings of 
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To Jesse M. Suetton, Atlanta, Ga., in 
Factories. 

To ArmMANbD Carro.i, Philadelphia, in 
Retail Commercial Buildings and Thea- 
ters. 

To Crisp & Epmunps and Epwarp H. 
GLIDDEN, associated architects, for Other 
Outstanding Structures not including Pri- 
vate Residences. 

In two classifications—Non-retail Com- 
mercial Buildings, including Garages, and 
in Altered Facades, no awards were made. 





all types. As for durability, the 
many installations still in use 
after years of service attest to 
AZROCK’s ability “to take it” 
under constant and hard traffic. 


AZROCK has two important, 
exclusive features: It is micro- 
cut, assuring a close, sanitary, 
easy-to-clean floor; an integral 
wax finish applied to AZROCK 
during manufacture simplifies 
polishing, adds to life of tile. 
And AZROCK’s gentle resili- 
ency means a floor comfortable 
to walk on, quiet. A variety of 
colors and sizes for any pattern 


or design. 
ROC 


(TRADE MARK) 
@tc.u Ss. PAT OFF 


Manufactured by 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


(In Business Since 1912) 
General Offices: San Antonio, Texas; 
Mines: Blewett, Texas; AZROCK 
Plant: Houston, Texas; Distributing 
Contractors: principal cities of U.S.A. 
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To Davi A. Watuace and Arture B. 
Wurte, both of Philadelphia, and J. Ley 
TuHorRNE, graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College, the Theophilus Parsons Chandler 
Fellowships in Architecture for the year 
1940-41, awarded by the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Pennsylvania. 

To Henry L. MikouasczyK, graduate 
of Armour Institute of Technology, the 
Joseph V. Horn Fellowship, awarded by 
the School of Fine Arts, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

To Joun C. Wueever, Murfreesboro. 
Tenn., graduate of Georgia School of 
Technology, and to JosezpnH GeEtaisser. 
Staten Island, N. Y., graduate of New 
York University, Graduate Scholarships 
by the School of Fine Arts, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


To the following mural painters selected 
as a result of a national competition, com- 
missions for decorating the S.S. President 
Garfield: Estuer Bruton, Alameda, 
Calif.; R. Puttuirs SANpDERSON, Scottsdale, 
Ariz.; Epmunp LeEWANpDowSsKI, Milwau- 
kee; MAXxINE SEELBINDER, Yonkers, N. Y; 
Henry Simon, Chicago. 

For decorating the SS. President Adams: 
Puitie Guston, New York; JEAN Swic- 
Gcett, Long Beach, Calif.; James L. Mc- 
Creery, Brooklyn, N. Y.; CLeveLanp Bis- 
SELL, New York; Musa McKim, New 
York. 

For decorating the S.S. President Van 
Buren: Tom Dterricu, Appleton, Wis.; 
R. P. Sanperson, Scottsdale, Ariz.; Eb- 
MUND LeEWANDOwSKI, Milwaukee; Putuip 
Guston, New York; Musa McKim, New 
York. 


COMPETITIONS 


Aveustus D. Curtis Awarp. Annual 
competition conducted by Edison Electric 
Institute, in lighting by fluorescent lamps 
of a commercial interior made during the 
twelve months’ period ending March 1, 
1941. First and second awards consist of 
a certificate to the utility company and 
cash prizes of $200 and $100 respectivel) 
to the individuals responsible; third and 
fourth cash prizes of $50 and $25 respec 
tively will be awarded to individuals 
Completed presentations must be filed at 
Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York on or before April 1. 
1941. Further details may be had from the 
Institute. 


InpustRIAL Design. The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, will conduct 4 
competition open to anyone in the U. 5. 
Cuba, Mexico, Central or South America, 
covering such fields as furniture, fabrics 
and lighting. Judgment early in Decem- 
ber. Exhibition of the designs submitted 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The basic unit of the Wheeling 
Long Span Steel Joist System is a 
channel shaped joist whose top 
flange is considerably wider than 
the bottom flange. These joists are 
available in depths of 5’’, 6” and 
8” and are 12, 14 or 16 gauge 
COP-R-LOY. Architects and build- 
ers should write today for com- 
plete data and specifications. 





Speeds up Construction. Six men can erect and complete 
approximately 1,000 sq. ft. of floor or roof in an hour. 


Saves on Scaffolding. All exterior masonry work can be 
done directly from the floor deck. 


Metro btery 


Reduces Material Costs. Its light weight permits a lighter, CORRUGATING COMPANY 


lower-cost steel superstructure. 
Protects Plaster from Cracking. Welded to the super- 


structure, the composite floor or roof unit assures rigidity 5 T a F [ F q () () rt 
that is so essential in preventing plaster cracking. 
Is Durable and Fireproof. Made of Wheeling COP-R-LOY A 
—the famous tough, rust-resisting copper alloy. D 
1890 Dy. GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY </ 1940 R 0 0 F S Y uy T f M 


Ye Bn CE Onon U.Glnch Gall ncimene) 
General Offices: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


AR €.% Ge 2 ee re oa ee ee, Foe 4 ft 


Is Adaptable to Many Uses. The pre-fabricated joists 


simplify the building of spiral ramps, circular roofs and 
other “‘out-of-the-ordinary” construction. 





Takes Any Type of Finish, Tile, wood or concrete floors 
or any type of flat roofing construction can be applied 
directly to its flat surface. 
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and of the pieces produced from them is scheduled for early 
fall of 1941. Programs will be ready in the early fall, for 
copies of which apply to The Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53rd St., New York. 





EDUCATIONAL 

New York University. A comprehensive conference course 
for the benefit of laymen who plan to build, buy or remodel 
small homes and apartments. Monday evenings beginning 
in September at the School of Architecture. Members of 
the faculty, DeWitt Clinton Pond, Edward D. Stone, Simon 
B. Zelnik and Albert C. Schweizer, will be assisted by guest 
lecturers including Aymar Embury II and George Licht. 





New York University. A course in the making of working 
drawings designed for students of architecture, engineering 
draftsmen, contractors, builders, estimators, realty oper- 
ators and dealers in building materials and mechanical 
equipment. Saturday mornings beginning with the fall 
semester. 





New York University. A course in the application and in- 
terpretation of building laws in New York City, with Sam- 
uel L. Becker, professional engineer and lawyer, as lecturer. 
Wednesday evenings beginning with the fall semester. 


New Low- Cost Oak Floo ring New York University. A new advanced course in housing 


and site planning of large scale projects. William F. R. Bal- 


T lard and Carol Aronovici will conduct the program. Monday 
1\ \' \ ( () V7 LY and Thursday evenings beginning in September. 


New York University. Two courses in plan reading and 


] estimating: elementary course Saturday afternoons; ad- 
- vanced course Tuesday evenings, beginning with the fall 
_— 


term under the direction of A. Benton Greene. 











ERE’S a new ideain hardwood floors! It’s the new factory-finished 


Streamline Flooring created by Bruce. This genuine, full-thickness New York University. Series of Thursday evening lectures 
hardwood flooring has a smart new width (314") and beveled edges on modern industrial design by the following lecturers 
¢ > 4 ri a 88 oy- > ad’ aa re + 7 a 
and ends that give the “patterned” appearance of costly plank floors. among others: Gilbert Rohde, Raymond Loewy, Donald 
Its striking new beauty wins praises everywhere. . wr , . 

= : = des eareir : Deskey, Henry Dreyfuss, George Sakier, Walter Dorwin 
The factory-applied“ Bruce-W ay” finish on Streamline Flooring amazes ‘ : : 


home owners. Forit won’tscratch, chipor 
peel like ordinary surface finishes. That’s 
because the finish is part of the wood. 
Its lustrous sheen stays beautiful for years. 
W hat’s more, this factory-finished floor- 
ing saves time and labor. When it’s laid 
. . it’s finished. There’s no sanding or 
finishing to do. It’s a sensationally su- 
perior floor, yet costs no more—often less 
than ordinary flooring finished on the . . 
job. Streamline Flooring comes in Red  “@ruce-Way” Surface Fiaieh CALiroRNIA GRADUATE ScHOOL OF DesiGn, PASADENA, sup- 
“a . Finish ° . 
and White Oak, Maple and Beech. Send Send for this “Scratch Test” plementing on a graduate basis the undergraduate work 


coupon for free “Scratch Test” panel. Panel. Half is finished the : — ~mea en s >} aini . . Talter 
P nae iene, Wee?” wnat aan in design done in colleges and design training schools. Walter 


STREAMLINE Flooring . . . Baermann, director and chairman of the faculty. 
other half finished the ordinary A 
BRUCE = » surface way. Scrape a coin 


across both finishes. See how 


Teague, Russell Wright, Herbert Bayer, Martin Ullman, 
MAKE THIS SCRATCH TEST Eleanor Le Maire. 





Scnoot or Design, Cuicaco. After its summer session in 
combination with Mills College, Calif., the School of Design 
returns to 247 East Ontario St., Chicago, for its winter 
work under the direction of L. Moholy-Nagy. 











1464 THOMAS STREET the ordinary surface finish Stuart Scnoon and the associated Child-Walker School 
MEMPHIS, TENN. scratches and chips away... >a} ave heen c ined ; 2 The Fenwav s ; 
while the “Bruce-Way" haish of Design have been combined at 102 he Fenway, Boston 
Hardwood Floorings © Floor Finishes © Terminix is unharmed. to offer for private school and high school graduates a 
a me mananerenee gees pirmesnmenne comprehensive education in the creative arts. 
E. L. BRUCE CO., 1464 Thomas Street, Memphis, Tenn. 





Gentlemen: Please send me free “Scratch Test’”’ Panel and new illus- in — iecieiees Win ns . A rchitectur 
csomd Usenaiane oh Gnas Gieennaiins Winacinn: Syracuse University. The Department of Architecture 

















announces the appointment of Melvin L. King of Syracuse, 
POR. +40 cdsneee nesesaseon Seb a6ebsbctedsedbbe sabes 66066s0cesee0es | ray , ° " 
— William Kaelber of Rochester, and L. Andrew Reinhar 
NE i in uvactibabintbaebebncdianbelckus wntea Kcseikeudiaas of New York as new members of the Cooperating Com 
ee Ee SER ee ee mittee of Architects. 
— (Continued on page 56) 
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HE basement laundry, once the 

ugly duckling of the household, 
now performs its function not only 
more efficiently but in happier sur- 
roundings. Streamlining and beauti- 
fying home equipment has had its 
inevitable effect on architectural 
treatment. Now light, color, beauty 
and convenience are demanded. And 
steel has played a large part in this 
transformation. For instance: 

Look what has happened to the 
heavy, dingy laundry tubs. Now you 
can provide them pressed from a 
U-S-S Virrenamet steel sheet, sur- 
laced with gleaming porcelain enam- 
cl. Water softeners and hot water 








heaters also are covered with porce- 
lain enamel inside and out. None of 
these articles will rust, and they are 
as easy toclean asa china plate. Ever- 
brilliant faucets and equipment trim 
are made from U-S-S Stainless Steel. 
Galvanized U-S-S Copper Steel 
sheathes furnace and clothes dryer, 
and provides air-conditioning ducts 
which effectively resist humidity. 

Note especially the steel floor 
joists. Strong, light, fireproof, they 
may be had in various patterns. At- 
tractive when exposed and painted, 
they may be covered with steel 
sheeting if desired. 

Specifying these advantages as- 





sures a delighted home owner. And 
you don’t have to be a steel expert. 
Simply require that products be 
marked with the U-S-S symbol of 
quality. If source information 1s 
wanted we will gladly supply it. 


LOOK FOR THE U-S'S MARK 


The U-S-S Symbol 
placed by the manu- 
facturer on any fin- 
ished steel product is 
your assurance of the 
care he has taken to 
use the best steel for 


the purpose. 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburzh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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LAKE COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM 


Waukegan, Illinois. 


Associated, offices of W. L. Pereira, architect, Chicago, 
and Wm. A. Ganster, architect, Waukegan. 


@® The functions of Builders’ Hardware in struc- 
tures like the monumental Lake County Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium, Waukegan, Illinois, are many and varied. 
Because every item in the extensive line of Rixson Im- 
proved Mechanism in Builders’ Hardware is outstand- 
ing for functional efficiency as well as for high grade 
material and workmanship, Rixson products have 
gained the preference of men who design, build and 
operate buildings that house large projects of every type. 

Rixson products used in the Lake County Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium—widely proclaimed an achievement in 
impressive and effective architecture—include Rixson 
Single and Double Acting Checking Floor Hinges with 
Architectural Thresholds, each an outstanding example 
of Rixson advanced engineering and manufacture. 


If vour files do not contain full information on the 
complete line of Rixson Builders’ Hardware, write for 
complete catalog. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 


4444 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





RIXSON REPRESENTATIVES AT: 
New York: 2034 Webster Avenue * Philadelphia: 211 Greenwood 
Avenue, Wyncote (Pa.) * Atlanta: 152 Nassau Street * New 
Orleans: 2630 Jefferson Ave. * San Francisco: 116 New Mont- 
gomery Street * Seattle: 414—17th Ave., No. * Los Angeles: 909 
Santa Fe Avenue * London, Ontario, Canada: Richards-Wilcox, Ltd. 


pe fo 
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Builders’ Hardware 
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(Continued from page 52) 


Cotumsi1a University, New York. The School of Archi- 
tecture has made changes concerning entrance requirements 
to be effective September, 1940. A minimum of one year 
(30 credits) of academic studies instead of two years (60 
credits) is now required as entrance to the four-year pro- 
fessional ‘course. 

There is also offered a combined professional course: 
students who remain in Columbia College for three years 
and then transfer to the School of Architecture may receive 
their A.B. degree from college after passing the first year 
subjects in architecture. They receive the Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture three years later. 

Columbia University will offer the degree of Master of 
Science in Planning and Housing beginning with the aca- 
demic year 1940-41. Candidates must be graduates in 
architecture, landscape architecture or civil engineering. 
Depending upon their previous experience and training, they 
will be required to follow a one or a two-year graduate 
course in Planning and Housing. 


Inuinots Institute or TecHNnoLocy, Cuicaco. Merger of 
Armour Institute of Technology and Lewis Institute has 
been completed. H. T. Heald, for two years president of 
Armour, is to be president of the new institute. All upper 
class engineering subjects will be given at what will be 
called Armour College of Engineering, the present site of 
Armour Institute. The liberal arts courses will be offered 
on the old Lewis campus in what is to be called Lewis In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences of Illinois, Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Vireinta Museum or Fine Arts, RicumMonp, announces 
the availability of Fellowships for Virginia Artists. A patron 
of the Museum has provided the sum of $10,000 for grants 
in aid to three Virginia artists under 38 years, the grants 
being made annually for five years beginning October, 1940. 
Application forms and further details may be obtained from 
the Museum. 


CALENDAR 


July 18-October 20. Fiftieth anniversary exhibition of The 
Auditorium and the work of Louis Sullivan and Dankmar 
Adler, Art Institute, Chicago. 


September 26-28. Third Annual Convention, New York 
State Association of Architects, Hotel Seneca, Rochester. 


September 26-28. First Annual Convention, Texas Society 
of Architects, Driskill Hotel, Austin. Preliminary plans are 
in the hands of George R. Johnson, chairman of Publicity 
Committee. 


October 16-18. Porcelain Enamel Institute’s Annual Forum, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


October 29. Exhibition covering 50 years of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s work. The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Scnoot Arcuitects. The American School and University 

will again publish its annual list of architects now at work 

on educational buildings or who have designed a number 

of schools and college buildings in recent years. There i+ 

no charge for the listing of architects’ names, and those 
(Continued on page 60) 
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1. Architect: Years ahead of anything 
I’ve seen, and they fit my plans to a “T.” 
I never dreamed a five-foot kitchen could 
be so complete, so beautifully designed, 
so chock-full of practical features, so 
low in cost! 














4. Tenant: We rented this suite be- 
cause of the kitchen. It’s a General 
Electric, you know, and what a honey 
for looks and efficiency! I bet it saves 
me a thousand steps a day. 


General Electric Co., Appliance & Mdse. Dept. S-0359 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


tchens. No obligation. 
eto ee 


Firm ___.. 
Address 





Send full particulars on new General Electric “Package” 


| Ki 


a a 





THEY ALL VOTE “’YES*“’ 
FOR THE NEW 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 

““PACK AGE“ KITCHENS 








2. Contractor: We can put these in 
with our eyes closed. Whoever worked 
out your installation details sure knew 
what he was doing. It’s a perfect match 
and a perfect fit from end to end. We've 
installed three today already. 





The new General Electric 
“Package” Kitchens repre- 
sent years of study on the 
drafting board and in the 
field. They introduce revolu- 
‘tionary new features of vital 
importance to architects who 
plan the kitchen; to contrac- 
tors who install it; to build-| 
ing owners who must main- 
tain it; and to tenants who 
enjoy it. 
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GENERAL { ELECTRIC 





















3. Building Owner: Vm an old hand 
at this game—that’s why I insisted on 
General Electric kitchen equipment. 
I know I can depend on it to as on 
giving good service year after year. 
Quality is cheapest in the long run, 





Illustrated is the G-E 62-in. “Pack- 
age” Kitchen. Six other packages 
ranging in size from 42 in. to 116 in. 
are available. Complete with General 
Electric Refrigerator, Range, All- 
steel Cabinets and accessories, sink, 
work surfaces, etc. All in a package, 


complete from ONE source, your 


General Electric Distributor. 


























IT SAYS RIGHT HERE THE 
SPENCER MAGAZINE FEED 


HEATER CAN FURNISH 


HOT WATER— 


SUMMER AND WINTER 


YOU'D BREAK HIS 


HEART IF HE COULDN'T 
FOOL WITH THIS OLD 
JALLOPY 
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The LADIES 
BUY the BOILERS 


They may not know steel from cast iron, 
but they know exactly what services they 
want from the heating plant in their new 
house or apartment. One service is adequate 
heat, and the other is automatic, year-round 
domestic hot water regardless of the fuel 
used. 


So Spencer Boilers (for every fuel), are 
especially designed with that in mind. There’s 
the Beauty Jacketed “K” or “C” Steel 
Tubular with a range from 400 ft. to 1950 
ft. (steam). Then the “A” Steel Tubular up 
to 42,500 ft. And for the most economical 
operation—the famous Spencer Magazine 
Feed Heater burning small sized, low cost 
anthracite or coke. All automatically supply 
year-round hot water by means of storage or 
instantaneous type coils. 


Illustrated: The Beauty Jacketed C 
Series Steel Tubular Boiler. Ratings 
from 600 to 1950 feet steam with 
standard or extended jacket. Three- 
way fire travel. Quick, easy instal- 
lations. Low first cost. Automatic 
domestic hot water, instantaneous 
or storage type. 





Write for complete Catalogue. 


SPENCER HEATERS, Williamsport, Pa. 


A Division of Aviation Manufacturing Corporation. 


SPENCER HEATERS 


FOR EVERY HEATING NEED 
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wishing to change their addresses or have their names added 
to the directory may write to The American School and 
University, 470 Fourth Ave., New York. 


New York State Arcuitrects. The Third Annual Conven- 
tion meets in Rochester, September 26 through 28, with 
headquarters at Hotel Seneca. The preliminary draft of 
the program provides for the following: Thursday, Sept. 26, 
registration; opening of Material Exhibit; Sectional Meeting 
A—*Hospitals,” Charles A. Butler, chairman; Sectional 
Meeting B—“Schools,” Wesley S. Bessell, chairman; lunch- 
eon; opening ceremonies; informal dinner; radio broadcast. 

Friday, Sept. 27. Sectional Meetings A and B continued; 
Sectional Meeting D—“City Planning and the Architect’s 
Opportunity,” Ralph Walker, chairman; business session; 
discussion of Unification; Sectional Meeting F—“Large Scale 
Housing,” Richmond H. Shreve, chairman; Sectional Meet- 
ing C—“Factories and Mercantile Buildings”, G. Morton 
Wolfe, chairman; luncheon; discussion of Economic Status 
of the Architect, Registration Law, Publicity, “Industrial 
Design” by Albert Kahn; annual banquet. 

Saturday, Sept. 28, discussion of Legislation, Opportuni- 
ties, New Fields of Endeavor; final luncheon with Central 
New York Chapter, A.LA. 


Texas Arcuitects. The Texas Society of Architects is plan- 
ning its First Annual Convention in Austin, September 26 
through 28. Main purpose of the Convention is for a dis- 
cussion of ways and means of promoting better public 
service among the profession’s members in the State, and 
on a State-wide basis the architect’s part in a national 
defense program. There will be a public exhibit of out- 
standing Texas architectural work, materials and methods. 
Architectural Departments of the University of Texas, 
A. & M. College, Rice Institute and Texas Tech are being 
asked to cooperate. Tours in the vicinity of Austin are 
being planned for the delegates, their wives and guests, 
of which some 400 are expected. George L. Dahl of Dallas, 
vice-president of the Society is chairman of the Convention 
Committee. 


Epwyn A. Bown, architect, 74, in Lansing, Mich. Born in 
Cheltenham, England, Mr. Bowd was graduated from Orset 
College, Dover, and came to Detroit in 1882 where he be- 
came associated with Gordon W. Lloyd, architect. He prac- 
ticed for a time also in Saginaw before settling finally in 
Lansing in 1888 where he became associated with William 
P. Appleyard. In 1925 Orla Munson joined him, and the 
firm of Bowd & Munson was incorporated in 1929. During 
the 50 years of his practice in Lansing—the anniversary 
of which was celebrated by his friends and business asso- 
ciates in 1939—Mr. Bowd had designed many of the city’s 
principal civic and business structures. He was a member 


of the A.A. 


Joun Irwin Bricut, architect and artist, 71, at his home 
at Ardmore, Pa. Born in Pottsville, Mr. Bright was grad- 
uated from Princeton University and later attended the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Ecole Des Beaux Arts. 
He had served as secretary of the Philadelphia Chapter, 


A.LA. 


Louis Ricuarp, sculptor, 71, in West Nyack, N. Y. Born 
(Continued on page 64) 
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DRY BASEMENTS REIGN 


..» Where BONDEX its Used! 
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BEFORE — Here’s a typical basement, damp and un- AFTER —Treated with Bondex Waterproof Cement Paint, 
healthy, because hard rains seep right through the walls. the same basement is bone-dry and ideal for laundry work. 





Fall Rains make Homeowners say... 
BON DEX “Let’s Do Something About Dampness “i 


is Nationally 
Advertised in |e tainy season brings a crop of leaky basements 


THE and rouses the anger of Mrs. Housewife against 
SATURDAY the rivulets that trickle across the laundry or play- 
Svanene room floor. That’s where Bondex Waterproof 


POST 
Cement Paint comes in! Suggest a treatment of 









this world-famous finish that beautifies as it water- 


proofs basement walls. 


For Non-Porous and Painted Surfaces 
Use the New BONDEX-PRIMER 


PRIMER 










a This For painted and integrally-waterproofed surfaces, 
sh use one coat of the new Bondex-Primer followed 
ee by a finish coat of Bondex. For porous and non- 
THE imanvractustss painted surfaces use two coats of Bondex in a 

ecttieisiein ae todiiaes : ae : 
THE ReARtOes GAME. es choice of 16 colors. Folder giving complete in- 


2200 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. structions will be gladly sent on request—use 


Please send illustrated folder on Bondex 


7 . oupon. 
Waterproof Cement Paint for basement use. rr 


Metin os ie THE REARDON COMPANY 
Address Ae ee 4: $T. LOUIS + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + MONTREAL 
oy ila rrr 
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wHen you instar, LLG 


KITCHEN VENTILATORS 





WITH AMAZING, SELF-COOLED MIRACLE 


MOTOR THAT /Sxeathed— NEVER “GUMS-UP” 


..and your popularity will be well-deserved! 
For ILG makes these nationally-advertised kitchen 
ventilators which lighten housekeeping tasks 
and save on decorating bills—an appliance in the 
kitchen which every home-or-apartment hunter 
looks for and wants. To ease-up your selling job 
on original plans or finished home, specify the 
ventilator which is trouble-free, weatherproof, 
supremely quiet, adjustable for different width 
walls, lives up to certified ratings and bears the 
famous ILG “ONE-NAME-PLATE GUARANTEE”. 
>. ein, pay Call in your nearest ILG sales engineer today, or 

seh oe write now for Bulletin H511. 
self-cooled by fresh outside 
air . . . stays clean . . . oever ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
reached by grease or smoke 
to interrupt service, shorten 2899 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
life! Low operating cost, 
po radio interference. 





OFFICES IN 42 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


wi e te 
VENTILATION 


* AIR CHANGE NOT JUST AIR MOVEMENT! 
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in Tours, France, Mr. Richards came to this country when 
he was 22 years old, and served in the office of the late 
Horace Trumbauer, architect of Philadelphia. Many of the 
great mansions of the east show evidence of his skill—the 
residences of Henry C. Frick, William K. Vanderbilt, Henry 
Spiers, Charles M. Schwab, John Jacob Astor and H. H. 
Rogers. Probably the sculpture of his that is most frequently 
seen is the pair of lions flanking the entrance to the New 
York Public Library, and the sculptured pediment of the 
Grand Central Terminal. 


Cuartes E. WEtts, engineer, 82, at North Adams, Mass. 
Mr. Wells was formerly division engineer of the New York 
City Water Supply, having charge of the construction of 
the Hillview section, Catskill Aqueduct. He also helped build 
the Pathfinder Dam in Wyoming for the U. S. Reclamation 
Service. During the World War he was resident engineer 
for the building of Camp Merritt, N. J., and supervising 
plant engineer under the U. S. Shipping Board for the con- 
struction of concrete ships at San Diego. Mr. Wells was a 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers and 
of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 


PERSONAL 


Irving M. Addis, architect, announces the opening of an 
office at 3817 South Kedzie Ave., Chicago, where he would 
appreciate manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 


Austin & Shambleau, architects of South Bend, Ind., have 
dissolved partnership. Ennis R. Austin, F.A.L.A, and N. Roy 
Shambleau will continue independent practice at the same 
location, 625 J. M. S. Building. 


Carl H. Faltermayer, architect, has opened an office at 41 
Zane St., Glassboro, N. J., where he would be glad to receive 
manufacturers’ catalogues and file data. 


Hedrick & Lindsley, Inc., architects and engineers, announce 
the removal of their offices to 711 Main St., Houston, Tex. 


The firm of Mellor & Meigs, architects of Philadelphia, has 
been dissolved following the death of the late Walter Mel- 
lor. Arthur I. Meigs continues independent practice at 
Radnor, Pa. 


Maynard Lyndon and Eberle Smith announce that with 
Otis Winn, they have formed a professional group to be 
known as Lyndon, Smith & Winn, architects and engineers, 
with offices at 500 Murphy Building, 18700 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Lauren Parrott and Clarence A. Smith II, associated archi- 
tects, announce that they have opened a new office in the 
Bowen Building, Fitzgerald, Ga. Mr. Parrott has practiced 
in South Georgia for twelve years; Mr. Smith was formerly 
associated with Massena & duPont, Wilmington, Del., and 
with L. Phillips Clark, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Mayers, Murray & Phillip, architects, New York, have dis- 
solved partnership. F. L. S. Mayers will maintain an office 
at 2 West 47th St., New York; O. H. Murray will practice 
in Rhinebeck, N. Y.; and Hardie Phillip will continue prac- 
tice at 28 West 44th St., New York. 


Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, architects, Boston, announce that 


as of July 1, last, Robert Charles Dean was admitted to 
the firm. 
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Problem 





Solution 





@ Holy Blossom Temple, Toronto, 
Canada. Chapman & Oxley, archi- 
tects and engineers; M.D. Klein, 
associate architect; Dickie Con- 


struction Co., Ltd., contractors. 


to design a monumental Temple for 
a commanding site — at limited cost 


CONCRETE 


Concrete helped the designers of Holy Blossom Temple, 
Toronto, create a church of great beauty and significance—at 
a saving in first cost. Walls of pleasing board-marked texture 
were cast in place along with most of the ornament; even the 
window tracery is concrete, precast to facilitate construction. 

Ask your architect or engineer how concrete helps build 
beauty, firesafety, durability and economy into your building, 
be it a church or a factory. Booklet, “The NEW Beauty in 
Walls of Architectural Concrete,” picturing many examples 
will be sent on request (free in the U. S. or Canada). Or a 
representative will call. See Sweet’s 4/48. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 9-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete ... through scientific research and engineering field :vork 


Anchitecturdl Coucrele.. . Architectural and Struc- 


tural Functions Combined in One Firesafe, Enduring Material 
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Linden’s London 
Forum: 

Linden’s London shopping — center 
(Arcu. Forum, August 1940, p. 133) may 
be a good story from the real estate stand- 
point, but as architecture it is consider- 
ably below average, and it seems to me 
up to a leading architectural journal to 
point this out. 

When a frankly speculative builder puts 
up a row of jerry-built shops with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of urns and_ pedi- 
ments as “decoration,” one is inclined to 
take it for granted. But when this prac- 
tice is modified merely by adding a whole 
false floor, it is high time to register stren- 
uous objection, not implied commendation. 
Certainly many a taxpayer which has ap- 
peared between Tue Forum’s covers has 
accomplished in one story a good deal 
more than this ambitious and no doubt 
well-intentioned effort achieves in two. 

Grorce WILLIS 

Newark, New Jersey 


Forum: 

. .. Who doesn’t agree that good design 
must be sincere and straight to the point? 
Orchids then for the intelligent analysis 
and criticism of airports, plus a gilded lily 
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for showing how a super-stratoliner might 
look if plane designers operated on 
the same basis as the air terminal design- 
ers. And, while we’re handing out bou- 
quets, add some scallions for not showing 
how designers who want to do function- 
ally honest architecture can afford this 
luxury in practice. 

Before moralizing again, take another 
look at the Building Money section of the 
same issue, wherein a formula for design- 
ing successful shopping centers is fea- 
tured. At first glance, an impressive group 
of two-story buildings with stores on the 
ground floor and apartments above, trans- 
planted all the way from London, Eng- 
land, to Linden, New Jersey. But no— 
these are all one-story buildings, accord- 
ing to the text. Street walls go 17 ft. above 
the roof line, have dummy windows with 
Venetian blinds: “. .. a brazen fake which 
has deceived most observers.” 

How does one get around the hardboiled 
fact that, commercially, this ersatz archi- 
tecture is successful? The stores are fully 
rented, the project thrives, the owner 
pockets his profits, no doubt dreams of 
new undertakings with more false fronts, 
and all is well—except in the realm of 
esthetics. 





Henry MARSHALL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Refreshing 


Forum: 
The remodeled town house—August 
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ForuM—is the most refreshing and jp. 
genious solution of this tough problem ] 
have encountered. This example in many 
of its features (notably the fenestration) 
sets a new high. I doff my traditional 
straw to the architects. This job should 
give ideas to real estate people and 
banks. ... 


Howarp Asporrt 
New York, N. Y. 


Objects of Reader Abbott’s admiration, the 
Architects Sanders and Breck; Smith-Miller. 
Associate.—Eb. 


Forum: 
Having visited “The Terrace House” at 
Rockefeller Home Center, I was pleased 
to see it featured in your August number, 
It synthesizes almost every desirable fea- 
ture of contemporary domestic work. 
Fully as impressive as Mr. Stone’s archi- 
tecture to my mind, are the furnishings, 
Am I to assume you do not agree, because 
I fail to find in Tue Forum any credit 
to Dan Cooper, who I understand col- 
laborated with Architect Stone on the in- 
terior design? It is unusual to find such a 
sympathetic team of designers—unfortu- 
nate that Tue Forum has failed to give 
both the recognition each deserves. 
GERALD Warp 
New York, N. Y. 


Tue Forum defers to no one in its regard 
for Mr. Cooper, offers abject apology for an 
inexcusable omission.—Eb. 
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